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THE WEEK. 


—+ 


BUSINESS in the House of Commons 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. during the week has been carried 
AT HOME. on ata leisurely pace, better suited 
to April than July. Monday was 
devoted to the conclusion of the debate on the second 
reading of the Evicted Tenants Bill, when speeches 
were delivered by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
in opposition to the measure, and Mr. T. W. Russell 
explained that, in spite of his virtuous protests of the 
previous week, he had not the slightest intention of 
deserting his party in order to support the Bill. By an 
unfortunate mischance, Mr. Balfour left the Irish Sec- 
retary barely a quarter of an hour in which to reply on 
the whole debate ; but Mr. Morley made the best of his 
opportunities, and the second reading was carried by 
a majority of thirty-two. No sooner had this stage 
been passed than the representatives of Irish land- 
lordism began to pile up amendments to the measure, 
with the obvious purpose of preventing its being 
passed. So many amendments have already been 
placed upon the notice-book that it is obvious that if 
they are all to be fully discussed the Session must be 
prolonged for many weeks, if not for months, to come. 
The Opposition, in fact, are meeting the Evicted 
Tenants Bill with the tactics which they used against 
the Home Rale Bill. 


THE discussions in Committee on the Evicted 
Tenants Bill began on Thursday evening. The 
amendments proposed cover twenty pages of the 
notice-paper, but they are all of one type. The 
Bill is an arbitration Bill designed to settle various 
causes of social disturbance. Every lawyer or 
business man in arranging a submission to arbitration 
is careful to make the terms as wide as possible, 
so as to be sure that the whole matter at 
issue is left to the arbitrator. He chooses broad 
and even vague words to prevent any doubt 
subsequently arising which would necessitate a 
fresh submission. Mr. Morley and his draftsmen 
have proceeded on this simple business principle. 
They have given wide powers to the arbitrators 
—men whose competence and impartiality hag 
not been attacked from either side. They thought 
it better to leave some cases, where wise arbitrators 
would certainly not act, within the scope of their 
authority, rather than so to tie them down by 
technical definitions that the settlement on a whole 
estate might be prevented by some unforeseen diffi- 
culty. This simple and wise plan is open, unfor- 
tunately, to a foolish but simple mode of obstruction. 





Suggest some extreme case which comes within the 


terms of the Bill—a house in Dublin, or a tenant 
who had spent ten years in America and comes 
back to claim the holding from which he had 
been evicted. Assume that the arbitrators, because 
they could deal with such a case, would deal with 
it. Picture the horrible or absurd results. Propose 
an amendment which would exclude the improper 
case and half a dozen proper cases as well, and 
denounce the Government roundly for not accepting 
it. This is a method of obstruction admirably 
suited to the capacities of Mr. Brodrick and Mr. 
Hanbury. At times it was carried so far that Mr. 
T. W. Russell had to raise a protest, and, stranger 
still, Mr. George Wyndham walked out of the House 
rather than vote with his party. 





Ir had been hoped that the London Equalisation 
of Rates Bill would pass the second reading stage on 
Tuesday night; but the ‘Speaker once more inter- 
posed, and intimated that he would not put the 
question of the closure that evening. The debate 
was accordingly prolonged over Wednesday’s sitting. 
These unanticipated delays in making progress with 
business are very discouraging to the hopes of those 
who look for an early adjournment of the House. It 
is évident that Ministers will have to make special 
efforts if they are to carry even the limited pro- 
gramme of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Apparently, however, under present conditions there 
is no help for this state of things. The Opposition, 
with no policy of their own, and with no hope of 
beating the Government either in debate or division, 
are simply making progress well-nigh impossible by 
prolonging the discussions. Sir William Harcourt, 
it is clear, will, before long, have to make some fresh 
announcement with reference to the intentions of 
Ministers for the remainder of the Session. 


On the question of the merits of the Equalisation 
of Rates Bill there will hardly be any difference of 
opinion among Liberals. It is a scandal that rich 
London should be allowed to escape because of its 
wealth from the burdens which are laid upon poor 
London in virtue of its poverty. Whether the time 
will ever come when the whole country will be 
equalised, so far as the maintenance of the poor is 
concerned, may be doubted. But no good reason 
can be shown why London should be treated dif- 
ferently from other gréat cities, or why it should 
not be required be bear in every district its 
fair proportion of that burden of poverty which 
is one of the inseparable accompaniments of its 
greatness. Belgravia and South Kensington may 
grumble at the slight addition that the Bill will 
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make to their rates; but the relief to the East End 
will be immeasurably greater than the burden 
imposed upon the West End. Theselfishness of rich 
men has never been more conspicuously shown than 
in the opposition to this Bill. Mr. Goschen, pleading, 
not for justice, not for national equity, but on behalf 
of the rich rate-payers of the parish he represents in 
Parliament, offers us a sorry spectacle. 


Some of the provincial newspapers have published 
this week a remarkable statement which purports to 
contain the Tory programme for the next General 
Election. It will be well to receive this document 
with a certain amount of reserve, but at the same 
time it shadows forth a policy which is at least not 
improbable. The Tory party, according to those 
who profess to speak on its behalf, are prepared to 
make a big bid for the support of the democracy. 
Old-age pensions and a liberal Employers’ Liability 
Bill are among the chief items in its programme. 
But still more significant are the declarations 
on the subject of Home Rule. Ireland is to have 
** Local Government on a broad and popular basis,” 
whilst Scotland is to be spared the trouble of 
coming to London for any local measures of legisla- 
tion. This, of course, means “ Home Rule all round,” 
and is a striking confirmation of the statement pub- 
lished in THE SPEAKER some months ago as to the 
intentions of the Tory party on this subject. London 
is also to be treated to democratic reform, and 
generally, if this statement is to be trusted, Lord 
Salisbury and his friends are prepared to repeat the 
old performance of stealing the clothes of the Whigs 
whilst the latter are bathing. Without accepting 
this story as inspired, we may at least admit that 
it is by no means improbable. 


THE meeting of the Liberal Unionist Association 
on Wednesday, at which the Duke of Devonshire 
spoke, has incidentally had one good effect. It has 
reminded the Unionist party of the fact, which they 
are sometimes inclined to forget, that Home Rule is 
still alive. Some of our Tory contemporaries seem 
to be resentful of this reminder. They still hug the 
delusion that a principle which the House of Commons 
has deliberately affirmed has been permanently 
destroyed by the negative of the House of Lords, 
pronounced after what can only be described as a 
mockery of debate. The Duke of Devonshire knows 
better than to fall into this error. He, at 
least, does not need to be told that the Home 
Rule question, though it received its great im- 
pulse and inspiration from Mr. Gladstone, does 
not depend upon the influence of any one man, 
however distinguished. It survived the defection 
and death of Mr. Parnell, and it will survive the 
retirement of Mr. Gladstone. The Liberal Unionists 
do well, therefore, to prepare for another battle 
in which this question will occupy the foremost 
place. But, after all, the problem is once more 
forced upon us: Why should the Liberal Unionist 
Association continue to exist? For all practical 
purposes, the Liberal Unionists are now merged in 
the Tory party. When even Mr. T. W. Russell 
votes against the Evicted Tenants Bill, and when 
on every question of social and political reform 
the Liberal Unionists are found, almost to a man, 
in the Tory lobby, there does not seem any valid 
reason for the maintenance of a distinction which 
is one of words only. The Liberal Unionists should 
have the courage of their convictions, and openly 
proclaim themselves what they undoubtedly are— 
members of the Tory party. 


Sir Joun Hutron’s address to the members of 
the County Council at the meeting of that body on 
Tuesday has extorted words of praise even from 
the Times. It is a record of work of which any 


man, or any political party, might well be proud. 





Not having been among those who regarded the 
County Council as infallible, we can the more 
readily join in praise of the admirable work 
it has accomplished since its foundation. Every 
Londoner has had personal experience of the results 
of the work of the County Council, and though 
errors have been committed, the balance of the 
account between London and its Council is 
enormously in favour of the latter body. What 
is wanted now is an extension of its powers, and, 
above all, that unification of the metropolis for 
the purposes of administration which is one of the 
objects aimed at by the Liberal party. Some day 
London will be a city in which it will be a pleasure 
to live—thanks to the work of its citizens in the 
task of self-government. 





WE discuss at length elsewhere the 
crisis in Corea. During the week it 
showed some signs of abating in its 
intensity, but the uncertainty is very great. The 
telegrams which come alternately from Tokio, 
Tientsin, and Shanghai are contradictory, and in 
all cases require to be taken with the greatest 
reserve. As we go to press a report comes from 
the latter place that war has been actually declared. 
It will be well to wait for confirmation of this 
before surrendering hope of a peaceful issue. Sir 
Edward Grey announced in the House of Commons 
on Thursday evening that our Government has taken 
the initiative in inviting the European Powers to 
make a joint endeavour to avert war. 


ABROAD. 





On Thursday the Anti-Anarchist Bill at last got 
through the French Chamber, endorsed by the em- 
phatic majority of 103 votes. Its passage was 
eventful and sometimes stormy, the Government 
majority at one time falling so low as six. The 
debate from which this narrow division resulted was 
the most interesting and significant that took 
place on the Bill. It was opened by M. Jaurés, 
who moved an amendment to the effect that 
all persons guilty of promoting or being con- 
nected with shady commercial enterprises should 
be declared Anarchists. The amendment was 
not exactly a serious one, but it served M. Jaurés’ 
purpose, which was to raise the question of Panamism. 
The Socialist orator delivered a singularly eloquent 
and pointed speech, which evoked the applause of 
everyone in the Chamber who was not tarred with 
the Panamist brush. His chief contention was that 
Panamism in the high places of the State was the 
true cause of the spirit of Anarchism around its 
base; and that the true cure for the mischief was not 
repressive legislation, but the purification of political 
life and an efficient police force. It is the contention 
which we have always urged in these columns. 
Though there were some eloquent replies from 
Panamists like M. Rouvier which also evoked ap- 
plause, it is very significant that the Chamber sup- 
ported M. Jaurés’ amendment by so large a vote. 


MEANWHILE, it is a very bad look-out for the 
Anarchists. Wholesale arrests and expulsions are 
reported from Italy. The Swiss Act came into force 
on Wednesday. Recent criticisms have naturally 
increased the activity of the French detectives. 
A very unwise and unjudicial speech by the Presi- 
dent of the Lyons Assize Court proclaiming the 
approaching conviction of his chief prisoner, Santo, 
has been repudiated by M. Guérin, Minister of Justice. 
but it indicates the prevailing temper. The trial of 
Meunier, the Anarchist who was arrested in London, 
concluded in Paris on Thursday, and resulted in his 
being sentenced to penal servitude for life. 


Tue Midland Railway will, on Saturday, August 4th, ran cheap excursions to 
the North, to Scotland, and to all parts, some details of which are given in our 
advertising columns. 

SovtTnenp-on-Sea.—Cheap daily and week-end excursions are run_ from 
St. Pancras and other Midland stations to Southend-on-Sea by the new and shorter 
route, via the Tottenham and Forest Gate Line. 
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IT was an odd spectacle in the Italian Senate on 
Sunday—the mutual compliments and congratula- 
tions of Executive and Parliament upon the eve of 
the summer holidays. But the comicality lies only 
on the surface. The occasion was something more 
than a formal leave-taking. A glance back at the 
events of the last few months will even afford some 
justification for Signor Crispi’s grandiloquent refer- 
ences to his own sacrifices and achievements. Re- 
called to the guidance of public affairs in an unpre- 
cedented crisis, having to meet agrarian troubles 
almost reaching the dimensions of civil war, a 
desperate financial situation, and various Parliament- 
ary animosities, he has managed to secure at least 
the semblance of social peace, a Parliamentary 
modus vivendi for his Cabinet, and the passage of 
his Budget. To say “ We have solved great prob- 
lems” is, no doubt, rather vainly boastful. But 
the greatest problem of all was to get over this set 
of immediate emergencies. The rest is only post- 
poned. The state of Italian finance requires some- 
thing more than clever expedients. Sicily, and 
indeed the country at large, has yet to be really 
pacified. Parliamentary difficulties are sure to rise 
in abundance after the refreshment of the vacation. 
But Signor Crispi has won in his first round; and 
he has well earned his holiday. 








EVEN Newfoundland must have its little Panama. 
Fortunately the arm of justice has lost none of its 
force in the troubled island, and the protracted 
struggle with electoral corruption has now ended 
in the administration by the St. John’s Court of 
a political purge which should be an example to 
the Courts and a warning to the Parliaments of 
the whole world. Sir William Whiteway is said 
to have argued that he and his fourteen black 
sheep were indispensable, as properly qualified 
politicians could not be found to take their places. 
If that were true, it would only remain to alter 
the qualification or reduce the House from thirty- 
six to twenty-one members; but the suggestion is 
absurd. Sir Terence O’Brien has acted throughout 
this difficulty with tact, dignity, and resolution, and 
he will certainly not turn back at this point. 





A WRITER in the current Edinburgh 

LITERATURE. eview who descends to the frivol- 
ous theme of contemporary fiction, 

is puzzled by the equal and simultaneous success of 
novels of the type of Mr. Benson’s “ Dodo” and the 
works of Mrs. Humphry Ward. How is one to 
judge of the condition of the public taste in presence 
of a piece of evidence so self-contradictory? If we 
are to judge by the success of “ Dodo ”"—whose 
vogue, says the Edinburgh, is attributed to it being, 
as Martin Chuzzlewit said of the New York 
Stabber, abominably personal, a novel in which 
“the vapid talk inspired with absurdities,” and 
“emancipated woman revels in the abuse of extrava- 
gances ""—we would have to conclude that the novel- 
reading world is “foolish, feeble, and frivolous as 
the fare it seems to fancy.” And the success of “ Dodo” 
does not standalone. But here is Mrs. Humphry Ward 
to remind us that the matter is not so easily disposed 
of. “As we should have thought that Mr. Benson’s 
books,” says the Edinburgh, “were beneath the 
average intelligence, so we should have supposed 
that those of Mrs. Ward were above it.” And it 
cannot even be said of Mrs. Ward's books that their 
first purpose is the old-fashioned one of entertaining 
and amusing. Yet no novelist of the day is more 
successful than the author of “Robert Elsmere.” 
Certainly the Edinburgh critic has here hit upon a 
phenomenon which presents something of a crux. 
Do different sets of readers devour “ Dodo” and 
“Robert Elsmere”? Or do the same people find 














Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





delight in both? And, if so, how account for their 
taste? Is the religio-controversial novel taken as a 
salve to the British conscience for its indulgence in 
the frivolo-raffish? This latter would be a truly 
national explanation, which we would commend to 
our kind philosophic critics across the Channel. 





THE deaths have been recorded during 
OBITUARY. the week of the Rev. Edward Hale, 
senior science master at Eton College ; 
Mr. F. Hugh Irvine, a parliamentary journalist, laird 
of Drum, and twice Conservative candidate for West 
Aberdeenshire ; Professor Heinrich Brunn, the well- 
known archeologist; Dr. D. C. Danielssen, a Nor- 
wegian naturalist; Prince Henry IV. of Reuss 
Kostritz; and several eminent naval and military 
officers—Admiral E. Philips Charlewood, Rear- 
Admiral J. W. Pike, Col. George Murray, and the 
German General, Rudolph von Winterfelt. 








THE PEERS AND THE BUDGET. 





HE House of Lords was true to itself on Thurs- 
day evening. Having threatened all manner 
of furious things with reference to the Budget Bill, 
at the last moment its courage departed and it 
accepted the obnoxious measure without a division, 
and almost without a protest. After this, we ought 
to hear no more about the injury which will be 
inflicted upon the dignity of the Peers when, 
through the removal of their power of veto, they are 
no longer permitted to strike, but are compelled to 
confine themselves to the right of railing. Nothing 
could possibly have been more undignified than the 
attitude of the Peers on Thursday. For months 
past they have been dwelling upon the scandalous 
injustice inflicted upon their own order by Sir 
William Harcourt’s Budget. During all that time 
they have led the simpletons on their own side in 
politics to believe that when the time came they 
would know how to deal with the iniquitous thing. 
They even caused it to be announced to the eaemy 
that they were resolved not to allow the new scheme 
of taxation to become law. Last week, when the 
Budget Bill made its first appearance in the Upper 
Chamber, Lord Salisbury dropped certain fierce hints, 
which, if they had any meaning at all, clearly meant 
that mischief was intended to the measure. But lo! 
on Thursday, when the Bill is actually put before 
the House, Lord Salisbury sits in sulky silence. 
Nobody ventures to offer any direct opposition to 
the Ministerial proposals, and they pass the stage 
of Second Reading without a division. 

If we ask the meaning of this ignominious collapse, 
we shall not have to wait long for an answer. ‘The 
Peers dare to do a great many things; but they live 
in mortal terror regarding the safety of their own 
skins. If they could have destroyed the new scheme 
of taxation without incurring the direct responsi- 
bility for doing so, we need hardly say that 
the Bill of the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have been slain outright on Thursday, But with ail 
their fury against Sir William Harcourt’s proposals, 
nobody knows better than they do that those pro- 
posals are exceedingly popular in the country. The 
dukes and millionaires naturally loathe them. But 
dukes and millionaires are a very small minorit; of 
the people of the United Kingdom. If the Budget 
Bill had been thrown out by the Peers, and if, as a 
consequence of that step, the Government had 
advised the Queen to dissolve Parliament, the result 
of the appeal to the country would have been 
disastrous to the Tory party. This is the fact 
which Mr. Balfour has succeeded in impressing 
even upon the dull consciousness of Lord Salisbury ; 
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and it was this fact which led the Peers to make 
their precipitate and undignified retreat on Thurs- 
day evening. Of the speeches that they made at the 
moment of capitulating there is no need to sa 
much. The piteous complaints of the Duke of Devon- 
shire have been familiarised to us by his utterances 
out of doors. But complain he never so loudly, 
nobody seems to be moved by his afflictions. We 
have only to read bis speech of Thursday in order to 
learn why this is. To say that it was a selfish 
speech is beside the mark. All the speeches that 
have been made in opposition to the Budget have 
been avowedly selfish. Men have been fighting for 
their own interests and their own order, and to do 
them justice they have not tried to hide the fact. 
But the duke’s speech was not so much selfish as 
silly. His soul is filled with envy of another class of 
privileged mortals. When he bewails the hard lot 
of the great landowner, with his palaces and his 
parks, his forests and his plains, he 1s thinking with 
rage and envy of millionaires of another class—men 
like the Americans who have settled in London in 
recent years, and who have no palaces or estates or 
social dignity to keep up. The Duke of Devonshire 
evidently feels that an Astor or a Vanderbilt has no 
business to escape burdens that fall upon the owners 
of Chatsworth and Alnwick. And so he delivers 
himself of a prolonged and foolish complaint, in 
which he compares the hard lot of the great English 
landowners with the good fortune of millionaires of 
the new and vulgar type. He forgets that the latter 
are not even as numerous as our dukes are, and that 
beyond them lies a toiling nation, carrying upon its 
shoulders a burden equally unknown to the dukes 
and the dollar accumulators. 

We do not know that the action of the Peers on 
Thursday will directly advance the cause of those 
who are now attacking the veto of the House of 
Lords. But indirectly it ought to do a good deal to 
strengthen that attack. In the first place, as we 
have already pointed out, no thought of their own 
dignity will prevent our hereditary legislators from 
running away from what they conceive to be their 
duty, when the discharge of that duty is dangerous 
to themselves. To judge by their own language, 
there never was a case in which they were more 
clearly bound to make use of their powers than in 
the case of this Budget Bill. Yet they have accepted it 
with meekness, and almost without a protest. So much 
for the claim of the Peers to the virtues of courage 
and an undeviating devotion to duty! So much 
for their right to be trusted by the political party 
and the social classes whose interests they represent ! 
Again, we have seen from this collapse of the Peers 
not only where it is that their courage fails them, 
but what are the precise limits to their constitutional 
rights at present. They did not venture to throw 
out the Budget Bill, because that would have meant 
a conflict with the electors. But if they could have 
maimed and mutilated and emasculated that Bill by 
amendments in Committee they would certainly have 
done so. Constitutional practice forbids their doing 
this; and so one Bill, and one only, of all those 
which have been brought in by the present Govern- 
ment will be permitted to pass without being mal- 
treated and spoiled by the Peers. May we not hope 
that, when the people of England begin to enjoy the 
fruits of this great measure, of which the Peers did not 
venture to rob them openly, and of which they have not 
the power to deprive them by the tricks of Committee, 
they will ask themselves why money bills alone 
should be exempt from the destroying hand of 
the Hereditary Chamber? If the veto has practically 
been destroyed, so far as this class of measure is con- 
cerned, what reason can there be for tolerating it in 
regard to still more important branches of legislative 





work? This question will we trust be thoroughly 
thrashed out before the nation makes its pronounce- 
ment on the subject of the Peers. 








A REMONSTRANCE WITH THE OPPOSITION. 





FTER an attentive study of the debate on the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, we are inclined to think 
that there is still a chance of the measure getting 
through ; that as soon as the dry light of that debate 
shall have thoroughly permeated the English section 
of the members who sit on the left of the Speaker, 
the Opposition, under the impulse of a little whole- 
some opinion in its own ranks, will recover, in com- 
mittee, the mistake it made on the second reading, 
and that the House of Lords, obedient to the powers 
of which it is the faithful instrument, will bless the 
measure after all, instead of cursing it. This is our 
supposition on the assumption that the Opposition 
is still capable of framing a policy in this matter 
on a rational basis. If it does otherwise, if 
it follows to the end the lead of statesmen of the 
type of Colonel Saunderson, we can only say that 
never in the history of the House of Commons will a 
great party have been guilty of an act of more 
perverse self-stultification. What is more, we are 
convinced that every intelligent English Tory who 
listened to this debate, or who read it carefully, 
holds this view. If he goes with his party in the 
matter, supposing his party to go on for killing the 
Bill, the proceeding will be one of quite exceptional 
levity, cynicism, and cruelty. 

It is not merely that in this question the Opposition 
have made out no case against the proposal of the 
Government; it is that they are bound to the 
principle of that proposal as much as the Govern- 
ment themselves. We would urge every fair-minded 
man, of whatever party, to consider the facts of this 
matter before it is yet too late for common sense 
and common honesty to get a hearing. All the 
important men on both sides of the House have long 
since agreed, and have said so publicly, that this 
Evicted Tenants question presented a problem of 
an exceptional and painful character, to which 
the ordinary canons of legislation did not apply ; 
that so long as it remained unsettied it constituted 
a serious menace to social peace; that it was 
now in a stage which placed it beyond the rivalries 
of party; that it ought to be neutralised, so to 
speak; and that all parties ought to unite to settle 
it. Not only are these propositions undisputed, but 
they were endorsed and repeated in the recent debate 
by every man of importance who spoke. Mr. Balfour, 
in professing them, has not stopped at words, for by 
the 13th Clause of his Land Act of 1891 he attempted 
to give effect to them by legislation. It was an 
imperfect and a futile attempt, but it served the 
very useful purpose of proving that the problem 
is one which requires something far more drastic 
to solve it than this 13th Clause. Mr. Chamberlain 
has said, “It is most desirable that some measure 
should be passed in the interests of the evicted 
tenants. This can only be accomplished by an 
agreement between the Unionists and Gladstonians.” 
He repeated this sentiment on Monday evening, 
and took care to announce that the pyrotechnic 
display with which he amused himself and the House 
was not to be interpreted as a non possumus. Mr. 
Carson alsc—while he too astonished the vulgar 
amongst his admirers with his manipulation of 
the anise and cumin of controversy—disclaimed the 
non possumus attitude. “He knew enough of 
Ireland,” he said once, “to say that he believed and 
admitted that the question of the evicted tenants, 
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whether they were rightly or wrongly evicted, and 
whether they were evicted for the purpose of 
advancing a particular class of politics or not—that 
so long as it remained unsettled, the question of the 
evicted tenants meant a great deal with reference 
to the peace of Ireland’’; and by that very serious 
statement he abided in this debate. Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Morley’s predecessor as Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, declared himself in favour of such a mode of 
settling the question as that proposed by Lord 
Monteagle. As our readers are aware, Lord Mont- 
eagle’s plan goes all the way with Mr. Morley’s, 
except upon the one point of the principle of com- 
pulsion (for his objection on the score of money 
has been met by the increase of the sum pro- 
vided from £100,000 to £250,000), and how narrow 
that point is we shall presently show. If such a 
plan were proposed,” said Mr. Jackson, “no man on 
this side of the House would offer any opposition.” 
Mr. Wyndham, who is supposed to be putting himself 
in training with a view to becoming Mr. Morley’s 
successor, cited a fellow-member who had said that 
“if the choice lay between a departure from ordinary 
political morality and the peace of Ireland, the Irish 
landlord class must yield to the supreme needs of the 
British Empire.” ‘ Everyone,” said Mr. Wyndham, 
“would agree with these sentiments, but they were 
beside the question. In nine cases out of ten the 
Bill would benefit the landlords by putting money in 
their pockets. But the view of the House could not 
be restricted to the fortunes of the landlords and 
tenants; there was nothing less at stake than the 
whole social peace of Ireland.” “He (Mr. Wynd- 
ham) would be glad to see a Bill placed on the 
statute-book by both parties that would meet the 
present difficulty.” Mr. T. W. Russell’s opinions 
are so tortuous that they are not so important as 
they might be; but such as they are, upon this 
question they are emphatic: he considers it criminal 
folly not to deal with it. Mr. Rentoul, a North of 
Ireland Unionist of a less ambiguous type, wished 
to free himself from the designation of “ irrecon- 
cilable ’’ which Colonel Saunderson so jauntily wears. 
He would like to see this question settled, and he 
thought Mr. Morley’s a good way of at least at- 
tempting to do so. “No case,” he said, “ had been 
made out against the clauses of the Bill, the discre- 
tion with which the arbitrators were to be invested, 
or the source from which the money was to be taken; 
his opposition to the Bill narrowed itself down to a 
single point ’’—viz., the difficulty of dealing with the 
planters who had taken evicted farms. Mr. Courtney 
said—and of all this band of witnesses he was the 
only one who did not falsify his opinion by his 
vote—that “it was to the interest of those who 
thought there might be a change of Administration 
in the near future that this question should be 
settled, for in whatever difficulties this band of dis- 
possessed tenants might involve the present Govern- 
ment, any future Government, with a different 
political complexion, would be placed in infinitely 
worse difficulties.” 

It seems to us that this is simply a crushing con- 
sensus of opinion. How, then, comes it that in face 
of such testimony the Opposition—with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Courtney—returned a solid vote 
against the Bill, while one or two gentlemen call- 
ing themselves Liberals walked out rather than 
vote in its favour? The motives of these latter 
gentlemen remain wrapt in mystery, for they in- 
dulged in a silent walk-out; we must leave the 
problem to their constituents, who, we trust, will 
inquire for an explanation. But with regard to the 
others, let us see the position. All are agreed that 
there is a serious mischief calling for a cure; all 
are agreed that both sides of the House should put 








their heads together to cure it. Where they differ 
from the Government is in this—they say that Mr. 
Morley’s Bill, for various reasons, is not calculated 
to meet the emergency. This, beyond any doubt, is 
a position in which it is absolutely incumbent on 
those who object either to submit an alternative 
scheme or else to strive to amend in Committee the 
scheme which has been submitted to them by the 
Government. The Opposition have not submitted an 
alternative scheme, and so far, if we are to judge 
by the notice-paper, the amendments which have been 
put down on their behalf for the Committee stage, 
are not designed with any benevolent intentions to 
the measure. At the eleventh hour, in their own 
interests and for the honour of English parties, it 
would be well if they could be persuaded into follow- 
ing a wiser policy. Their present attitude is as 
untenable as it is wicked and reckless. 

We have examined the various objections that 
have done duty in the debate as proofs of the un- 
fitness of Mr. Morley’s Bill, and, seriously, we submit 
there is not one of them which could justify a 
reasonable man in scrupling to vote for the measure, 
and there are few of them which are not answered from 
the mouths of one or other of the objecting speakers 
in the debate. The objection oftenest urged was that 
against the compulsory principle—that is, the principle 
of empowering the arbitrators (who, by the way, are 
to examine into the equities of each case on its 
merits) to compel a landlord to reinstate a tenant or 
else to sell his holding to him. Even if there was 
anything objectionable or unprecedented in the 
principle of compulsion itself under such circum- 
stances, the point here is so narrow that it cannot 
be treated as serious. If you took two or three—nay, 
it is probable that if you took one estate, that of Lord 
Clanricarde, out of the Bill, and put it in a schedule 
apart, compulsion would not be necessary forthegeneral 
purposes of the Bill at all. And nobody defends Lord 
Clanricarde’s administration of his estate, while every- 
body—even the Times and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach— 
admits that it is a public nuisance which, in the 
interests of the general community, ought to be 
abated. Mr. T. W. Russell, during the debate, 
said that if Mr. Healy would bring in a Bill for 
the expropriation of Lord Clanricarde, he might put 
his name to the back of it. But as a matter 
of fact, Irish land legislation is, to use Mr. 
Morley’s phrase, saturated with the principle of 
compulsion ; and to English and Scotch land legis- 
lation the principle is now no stranger. The 
Parish Councils Act contains a clause providing 
that land may be taken compulsorily, despite the 
objections of those who own it, and that power 
is now going to be extended to Scotland. The 
plea that the Bill involves some injury to the in- 
terests of the Irish landlords was scoffed out of 
court. As Mr. Wyndham said, with proper con- 
temptuousness, in nine cases out of ten the measure 
will put money in the landlords’ pockets. The 
source from which the money is obtained is not 
complained of even by Mr. Chamberlain, for it is 
an frish Fund, that Church Surplus which was 
especially intended for such emergencies, for 
“calamities and suffering not provided for by the 
Poor Law.” As for the planter tenants, whom Mr, 
Rentoul feared the Bill was intended to “evict,” 
the Bill does absolutely nothing in their case except 
it be with their own consent; and these men, 
who, owing to the accidents of the strife, have 
become possessed, without paying anything, of a 
valuable tenant-right which the law declared to 
have been the property of the evicted tenant, are 
to be offered compensation if they surrender their 
claim. The one positive suggestion made in 
the debate, that some land might be purchased 
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for such evicted tenants as could not be reinstated— 
a suggestion which Mr. Carson took from the 
Matthew Commission— Mr. Morley promised to 
consider carefully if it were moved as an amendment 
in Committee. It is easy to pick holes in a 
measure of this kind; but the House has now made 
five attempts, including Mr. Balfour’s 15th Clause, 
to deal with this question, and so far as this attempt 
is concerned, the final word for practical men is that 
which Mr. Morley said—that for every mischief 
which can be pointed out as even remotely likely to 
accrue from it, ten worse mischiefs are certaintoensue 
from leaving the question alone. In view of its own 
admissions, we trust Parliament will not so 
fatally stultify itself. 








THE DIFFICULTY IN COREA. 


609 


HE week has brought China and Japan to the 

verge of war, but it has not quite landed them 
init. A Chinese army and a Japanese one are facing 
each other upon the soil of Corea; fresh troops are 
being landed by both Governments; the palace 
guards at Seoul—incited, say the Japanese, by the 
Chinese Resident—have attacked the Japanese ; it is 


altogether an inflammable situation, and the hand of 


Western diplomacy has been anxiously busy in en- 
deavouring to prevent it from taking fire. As wewrite, 
the effortsof the peacemakers would seem to be having 
some success. From Tientsin the collision between the 
Japanese and the Corean guards is pooh-poohed as 
accidental. The fact that the Chinese have landed 
12,000 troops without molestation from the Japanese 
—if fact it be: Europe is dependent for its news 
in this matter upon a peculiarly unreliable service of 
telegrams—is cited as evidence that the Government 
at Tokio is abating its warlike ardour. There are 
pacific symptoms ; but nothing is quite certain about 
the situation as yet. 

The interests of Europe, and especially of Eng- 
land, in this complication in the Far East, though 
indirect are very considerable, possibly even vital. 
Our Foreign Minister will need to be on the qui vive ; 
and public opinion will need to watch the situation 
under a white light. It is not easy to unravel the 
real issues of the actual quarrel between China and 
Japan from the mass of contradictory and irrelevant 
details which surround them; but there are a few 
salient facts which are sufliciently clear and which 
have borne the tests of investigation. China has 
been from time immemorial the suzerain of Corea; 
but whatever commercial interests there are of any 
serious value between the outer world and this 
“Hermit Kingdom” are preponderantly Japan’s. 
In 1885, when China had her hands full in Tonkin 
with the French, Japan, taking advantage of her 
embarrassments, insisted on her signing a treaty 
which gave Japan equal rights with China to land 
troops in Corea whenever it became necessary for 
the purpose of restoring order and protecting her 
interests. Some months ago one of the chronic 
rebellions of the unfortunate Coreans against their 
oppressive official class assumed such proportions 
that the Corean Government appealed for military 
aid to the suzerain Power. Accordingly China pro- 
ceeded to respond, and despatched some two thousand 
men as a first instalment. Japan learning of this, 
resolved at once, in virtue of the Treaty of. 1885, to 
land troops also. With remarkable rapidity an ex- 
peditionary force of five thousand men was organised 
and transported to Jensin, and a part of this force 
advanced direct on the Corean capital and took 





possession of it. The Chinese Minister to Corea 
and the Corean Government asked for the with- 
drawal of these troops, alleging that if the Chinese 
and Japanese soldiers got too near each other 
there would be danger of a collision. This request 
Japan refused to accede to, and announced instead 
that she was about to send more troops should she 
deem it necessary. There is a story of some Corean 
rebel, a refugee in Japan, who had been enticed 
from Japanese to Chinese soil and there murdered 
by the order of the Corean King; but this can 
hardly be looked on as a serious pretext for hostili- 
ties, in view of the genuine elements of rivalry 
both in the matter of national prestige and in 
the matter of solid interests which now exist 
between Japan and China in this peninsula. There 
is one fact, however, in this connection which tends 
to aggravate that rivalry, and which would seem to 
render a peaceful solution more difficult. The 
Japanese Government and people would seem to be 
in open sympathy with those Tongugato rebels in 
Corea whom the Chinese troops have been sum- 
moned to suppress. These people, the Japanese say, 
are fighting for those reforms in the administration 
of the country which the Japanese, in the interests 
of their own trade, intend to insist on having carried 
out. 

Such appears to be the casus belli. Should hos- 
tilities proceed, all the probabilities are that at first, 
at any rate, Japan would be successful. For some 
years past the marvellous activity of the Japanese in 
their process of assimilating all the blessings of 
Western civilisation has been shown in nothing 
more notably than in their military organ- 
isation. They have got together an army on 
the European model which has excited the 
genuine admiration and wonder of all European 
officers who have seen it. They have established 
gun-factories at Tokio, where they turn out, at the 
rate of one hundred and twenty per day in peace- 
time, a magazine rifle, the Maret, which is as good 
as the Remington. The rapid mobilisation and 
despatch of that little expeditionary army to Corea 
is an illustration of the readiness of their war 
department; it is an exploit of which any War Office 
in Europe might be proud. Moreover, the Japanese 
is naturally a good soldier. From time immemorial 
their better classes have had a gentlemanly taste 
for fighting; their samurai have military tradi- 
tions as vigorous and chivalrous as those of any 
European caste. Their fleet is hardly less efficient 
than their army. The Chinese, on the other hand, 
are proverbially slow and conservative in military as 
in all other matters; and, whatever reforms Li Hung 
Chang may have introduced in recent years, there 
seems little doubt that, in the first encounters at any 
rate, they will be no match for the well-equipped and 
energetic Japs. But China takes a great deal of 
beating; and more than arms and pluck are needed 
to carry on successfully against such a nation 
along war. A long purse is needed for one thing, 
and a deep fund of reserve power in other respects ; 
and neither in purse nor in reserve power can Japan 
hope for a protracted period to keep up a successful 
competition with China. The staying qualities of 
China, with her vast population and her dogged 
patience and resolution, are immense; and in the 
long run might be expected to wear down her 
plucky foe. This is a sort of war waged not 
with the outer barbarian from Europe, but with 
her own hereditary rival in the East, in which 
she would put forward all her strength. The 


Chinese unreadiness, too, may easily be exaggerated. 
Li Hung Chang took to heart the lesson he had from 
the French in 1885 5, and has since been giving much 
energy tothe equipment and disciplining of his Bleck 
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Flags ; while all competent observers speak well of 
the state of the Chinese navy. 

Our interests come into this matter in so many 
contingencies and under such dangerous guises that 
we are almost ready to conclude that some strong 
step would be justifiable on the part of our 
Foreign Office for the sake of averting war. It 
is useless to talk in this case of sympathies as 
between the combatants; the natural sympathies 
of all Europe would be on the side of the attractive 
and civilised Japanese and against the forbidding 
barbarism opposed to them; but sympathies yield 
to interests, and in this case it is possible that 
our sympathies and our interests all through may 
be in curious conflict. We cannot with equanimity 
see China thrown into the arms of Russia, thus 
making the most formidable combination possible 
in Asia against our power in India; and this is 
what we may see in prospect should Japan beat 
China in a short campaign in Corea, and demand that 
that country be placed under a Japanese protector- 
ate. Again, we cannot see Russia obtain possession 
of the port she covets on this coast without possess- 
ing ourselves of a similar port, or at least re-occupying 
Fort Hamilton. These are the incidents which 
lead to the most serious of complications; and 
on such issues may the peace of Europe yet de- 
pend. If England can obtain the consent of all 
the Treaty Powers to take the initiative in deliver- 
ing an ultimatum to both China and Japan in the 
name of European interests in Corea to prevent 
or stop this war, it seems a step which is hardly 
too strong to be undesirable in the circumstances. 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL SITUATION. 





AS object-lesson whose importance might be over- 

looked is to be found in the conditions under 
which the discussion on the Evicted Tenants Bill is 
being carried on. Colonel Saunderson—an appro- 
priate herald for such a proclamation—was able to 
announce on the first evening of the second reading 
debate, with every appearance of authority, that the 
whole thing was so much waste of breath. Even 
though the House of Commons passed the Bill it 
would never become law, for the House of Lords 
had decided to throw it out. The minute constitu- 
tional historian by-and-by will probably register 
that announcement of the gallant colonel as the 
lowest point of humiliation touched by the House 
of Commons and the highest point of temerarious 
insolence which the House of Lords, in its curious 
latter-day flicker of reassertiveness, had ventured 
upon before the great upheaval came which put an 
end to the last of its effective privileges. Certainly 
never before, never since it recovered its character 
as the guardian of the popular liberties, can we recall 
a Commons House of Parliament reduced to such a 
pass; for this contempt of its authority is now the 
normal situation. We have grown so familiar with 
the phenomenon that we hardly realise its significance. 
The spectacle of the assembly which has asserted 
the rights of the British people against iron Tudors 
and silken Stuarts told by an Ulster colonel that 
its debates and its acts are but a vanity and 
childishness, since a superior power in the State 
has decreed them so, is only a more picturesque 
illustration of the position of things between 
the two Houses which has been the distinctive 
feature of this entire Parliament. We had the same 
situation in relation to the Home Rule Bill and 
other measures upon which the House of Commons 
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expended its labours, and we are to have it again, as 
we are well advertised beforehand, upon several more 
of the measures which the people sent a majority of 
elected representatives to Parliament to enact. The 
will of the representative Chamber has now been 
reduced to an absolute nullity. When Colonel 
Saunderson, under the Speaker’s nose, informs 
his colleagues that they had better shut up 
the place and go about their business, for all 
the effect their discussions may have, we know that, 
as a matter of plain fact, he is quite right. 
Certain personages may yet change their minds 
about the Evicted Tenants Bill, and decree that it 
may after all become law, and they may graciously 
condescend to depute some Colonel Saunderson to 
apprise the House of Commons of their altered 
intention; in which case there would be some use 
in that assembly sitting on. But should such a 
change in the heavenly weather take place, it will 
not be in any response to the will of the House of 
Commons, but simply because the House of Lords, 
or rather that family group for which the House of 
Lords now acts as the complacent instrument, has 
deemed it well, for its own reasons, to shift the 
direction of its pleasure. 

In the days of Colonel Pride the effective Powers 
of the State used to pay the House of Commons the 
compliment of assuming that the consent of some, 
at any rate, of its members was desirable. Such 
consent is not at all considered now. When the 
Beaconsfield ascendancy was at its height, it was the 
fashion to say that that extraordinary personage had 
brought in an era of personal government and had 
reduced Parliament to the condition of the Senate 
and Corps Législatif under Napoleon IIL But at 
least Lord Beaconsfield operated through a majority 
in the House of Commons—through a solid, stolid, 
servile, pachydermatous, but duly elected majority, 
who walked through Houseof Commons lobbies. There 
is absolutely no parallel in our constitutional history 
for the state of things which we are at present 
witnessing. In the days of Walpole, in the days of 
the Whig oligarchy, the House of Commons was 
low enough; but in those days it did not represent 
the nation as it now does; it was in practice the 
creation, as it was the tool, of the few great families 
who felt that the nation, King and Parliament, 
belonged to them. The House of Commons has now 
been reduced to the condition of some legislative 
council in a crown colony, or some assembly like that 
national committee in Egypt, which has the privilege 
of suggesting legislation, if it likes to do so, to some 
higher authority, but has no power to carry its sugges- 
tions into effect. Practically, the House of Lords, that 
hereditary unrepresentative chamber, is now master 
of this Empire; and if the House of Commons were 
to accept the logic of the situation, what it ought to 
do would be to submit to the ruling assembly at the 
beginning of each session the list of measures it 
proposed to consider, and request a gracious intima- 
tion as to what measures there might be some use in 
offering suggestions upon and what there could be no 
use in considering at all. By this means a great deal 
of public time might be saved. 








THE FUTURE OF THE CHARITY COM- 
MISSION, 





R. JOHN ELLIS’S Committee has agreed to 

a report—or, to be strictly accurate, the 
Committee has reported in a sense in which the 
Ministerial members upon that Committee were 
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agreed. The proceedings of the Committee do 
not lead one to suppose that a Bill to abolish the 
Charity Commission would be likely to pass as an 
uncontentious measure—at least, during the present 
session. The Committee divided no less than 
thirty times during the consideration of a report 
of some four folio pages, and in every division 
all the Ministerialists voted one way, and all 
the Unionists, with the occasional exception of 
Mr. Jesse Collings, voted the other way. Thus 
the report cannot fairly be regarded as other 
than a party report adopted by the Liberal members— 
Mr. George Russell, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Egerton 
Allen, Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. Howell, Mr. 
Strachey, and Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, in spite of the 
strenuous protest of the Unionists, Mr. J. W. Lowther, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Andrew Scoble, Mr. 
Freeman Mitford, and Mr. Jesse Collings. This 
result is in many ways to be regretted. Every 
man who knows anything about the subject will 
agree that the Charity Commission requires some 
reform. The Charity Commissioners themselves 
think so. Mr. W. H. Smith thought so. Mr. 
Acland thinks so. The Treasury thinks so. 
Every villager in the kingdom thinks so. With so 
great a consensus of opinion in favour of reform, 
one can hardly doubt that any thirteen men—the 
Committee consisted of that unlucky number—not 
Members of Parliament, would have agreed on some 
oints, if they could not agree on all. The fact 
is that the bitterness of feeling in a Parliament 
with a narrow Ministerial majority makes a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons about the very 
worst body to investigate any practical problem. The 
Liberal members of the Committee started with the 
notion that the great thing to do was to abolish the 
Commission root and branch, and hand over its 
work to the Education Department, so as to bring 
it directly under the control of Parliament. The 
Conservatives were driven by the spirit of contrariety 
into precisely the opposite view. They began to 
think that the Charity Commission was nearly as 
sacred as the House of Lords, and that its in- 
dependence of Parliamentary control was one of 
the fundamental principles of our Constitution. 
Memories, doubtless, arose of the oaths they had 
taken when they were at Oxford and belonged to 
the Canning Club, and they proceeded to defend the 
Charity Commission as fervently as they defend the 
public-house. 

In the cooler atmosphere enjoyed by Tur Speaker 
it is possible to discount a good deal of this fervour 
on both sides. Assuming that the one party is, 
roughly speaking, the party of denominational, and 
the other of undenominational, education, it is quite 
ere ag to contend that each party, in the heat of 

attle, forgot its own interests. Would direct Par- 
liamentary control of the Charity Commission ad- 
vance the interests of undenominational education ? 
A body of scholarly men, made independent by holding 
office during good behaviour, are at leastas likely as the 
direct servants of a Minister to hold the balance even 
between the various religious bodies. It is true that 
Church of England parsons have abused their posi- 
tion as trustees under schemes of the Charity Com- 
mission, as well as under wills or settlements. But 
do not managers of schools under the Education 
Department sometimes do the same without effective 
remedy? And in calling for direct Parliamentary 
control, we must remember that majorities in favour 
of undenominational education are of rare occurrence. 
There is not such a majority in the present Parlia- 
ment, or at least there would not be if the Irish 
Members chose to assert their own views. It seems 
to us quite possible that as undenominationists we 
should lose by making Parliamentary control of the 





Charity Commission more direct. The advantages 
of substituting control by Parliament through the 
Education Department for irresponsibility are 
rather of an uncontroversial and administrative 
than of a party character. The Charity Commission, 
as the Committee acknowledges, contains some of the 
most capable and assiduous members of the Civil 
Service. But,as the Charity Commissioners acknow- 
ledge, it is undermanned on its administrative side. 
It is better constituted for the purpose of ap- 
plying the doctrine of cy-pres than for the 
purpose of examining accounts. Mr. J. W. Low- 
ther, a former Parliamentary Charity Commis- 
sioner, in the report which he prepared on behalf 
of the minority, admitted that many accounts sent 
in to the Commission are not examined at all. The 
majority of village complaints relate either to the 
carrying out of trusts or schemes than to the trusts 
or schemes themselves, and it seems perfectly evident 
that this purely administrative control could be 
better exercised by a Government department than by 
a semi-judicial commission. The Charity Commission, 
unlike all others Courts, have to act as their own 
sheriffs, and consequently many of their decrees 
remain unenforced. Sir H. Longley, as we under- 
stand, agrees that this work should be transferred to 
he Education Department. Possibly the control of 
non-educational charities would be more conveniently 
given to the Local Government Board, so that the 
audit might be decentralised like the audit of the 
parochial accounts. But the most important 
charities are educational, and in respect of them 
the Education Office would clearly be the best 
authority. 

Sir H. Longley further suggests that all the edu- 
cational work of the Commission, even if not merely 
administrative, should be handed over to the Edu- 
cation Department. We do not understand, from 
the brief summary of his evidence given in the 
report, exactly where he proposes to draw the 
line. To our mind the work of the Charity 
Commission under the Endowed Schools Act ought 
to be transferred in its entirety to the Education 
Department. The evils of the present cumbrous 
system under which the Charity Commission moves 
first, and the Education Department and Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council have their say after- 
wards, are sufficiently aggravating to make all educa- 
tional reformers desire a simplification of procedure. 
The sufferings of the foundations of Christ’s Hospital 
and St. Paul’s are chiefly due to the prolongation of 
a transition stage which ought to have been made 
as brief as possible. 

There remains the work of the Charity Com- 
mission in preparing schemes for non-educational 
charities. It willstrike many people as an absurdity 
to transfer work which is ex hypothesi non-educa- 
tional to an Education Department, and we have 
grave doubts as to the wisdom of this part of 
the Committee’s report. The Charity Commission 
in drawing up schemes—substituting, for instance, 
a cottage nurse for an annual dole—is applying 
the technical legal doctrine of cy-prés as long 
administered by the Court of Chancery. So 
long as that technical doctrine is maintained 
without statutory extension, we doubt whether much 
is to be gained by substituting a Government depart- 
ment, subject to the control of Parliament, for a 
semi-legal tribunal subject to appeal to the Courts. 
And the House of Commons can, it must ke re- 
membered, throw out a scheme, if it likes to sit up 
after twelve o’clock. It is pleasant to find at least 
one point on which we can agree with both majority 
and minority. The jurisdiction of the Charity 


Commission should be extended to charities of an 
annual value exceeding £50. 
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HE bank dividends for the first half of the year 

have been much better than was generally 
anticipated, and the railway dividends now being 
announced are likewise satisfactory. Furthermore, 
the railway traffic returns week by week show fairly 
good increases. Thus all the evidence goes to show 
that the home trade of the country is sound, and is 
almost, if not quite, as large as ever it has been. On 
the other hand, there is no question that the foreign 
trade is very bad. Mainly this isdue to the extreme 
depression in the United States. That country 
has been buying from us all through the year 
about 40 per cent. less than twelve months ago; 
and unfortunately there is no prospect as yet of any 
increase. The deadlock in Congress threatens to 
prevent any settlement this session of the tariff 
question. Importers, therefore, in their uncertainty 
as to how the matter will be disposed of, are not 
likely to increase their purchases. Lastly, the dis- 
order in the currency grows greater and greater. 
An improved demand from the United States, 
therefore, is not to be looked for for some 
time; and the demand for India is now falling 
off seriously. South America, too, is not buying 
largely, and neither is Australasia. Business on the 
Stock Exchange is therefore almost at a stand-still. 
Practically British investors have ceased altogether 
to buy foreign stocks of every kind. Hardly any- 
thing can be done in them. Investors are un- 
doubtedly wise. Nobody can foresee what may 
happen ; and the dispute between China and Japan 
adds to the danger. That the struggle, if it 
breaks out, will be localised, is generally expected 
in the city. The failure of the Greek debt nego- 
tiations is naturally adding to the unwillingness 
of investors to have anything to do with foreign 
stocks. On the other hand, home securities are 
exceedingly high—so high that the interest return 
is too small to attract the ordinaryinvestor. At the 
present time, therefore, most people are keeping 
their money on deposit rather than buy at such 
inflated quotations. During the holiday season this 
is likely to continue, so that two or three months of 
very quiet, if not actually stagnant, times in the 
city are to be looked for. 

Naturally the Money Market is exceedingly easy 
in this state of things. Nobody cares to enter into 
new enterprises ; very few, therefore, want advances 
from their bankers, and bankers’ balances, as a 
natural result, are very difficult to dispose of. An 
attempt is every now and then made by some of the 
banks to raise rates. They argue that the imports 
of gold have stopped, that a demand for the metal 
has sprung up on the Continent, and that in the 
autumn business will be better. But all their argu- 
ments do not avail against hard facts, which are 
simply that, as people do not want to borrow, they 
will not pay high rates. In the long run, of course, 
there must be a recovery. But it will have to be 
preceded by a revival of confidence. Meanwhile, the 
India Council is successfully selling its drafts. This 
week it obtained a little over ls. 1d. per rupee as an 
average. The silver market, too, has been a little 
more active. The general belief is that war between 
China and Japan, supposing it to break out, will lead 
to a very sharp rise in silver. Both countries will 
have to increase their expenditure very largely, and 
for both, therefore, there will be a strong demand 
for silver. There are some signs, too, of an awaken- 
ing demand for India, but it does not amount to 
very much as yet. A considerable demand for 
China would undoubtedly have a great effect. The 
population of that country is so vast that, once it 
engages in a very large expenditure, there is no 
knowing how much silver it might absorb. But all 
that is pure speculation justnow. Both countries are 
buying a good many British ships—at very low prices, 
it is true, but still at prices which the old owners 
are glad to receive, for most of the ships bought 
are old. 











THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





(SATURDAY, JULY 21ST, TO FRIDAY, JULY 27TH, 1894.) 


ATURDA Y.—The Speaker, being under the belief 
\I that two days were not sufficient for the dis- 
cussion of the Evicted Tenants Bill, refused to put 
the closure last night, and another evening must 
therefore be devoted to the discussion of the Second 
Reading. This hardly tends to the shortening of 
the session. But the fact is the “stars” of Parlia- 
mentary debate are becoming as troublesome in their 
vanity as the stars of the opera and the theatre. 
The people who consider themselves first-class per- 
formers refuse to rise except at times when they are 
certain of having a good “house” and ample time 
for the elaboration of their rhetoric. The session is 
really to be prolonged by a whole day in order that 
Mr. Chamberlain may have the time before dinner 
on Monday for his speech. Nobody would begrudge 
Mr. Chamberlain this privilege if it did not involve 
so serious a waste of publictime. As it is, there is 
a certain absurdity in this humouring of the demands 
of individual performers at the expense of the nation. 
The practice does not add either to the dignity or 
the usefulness of the House of Commons. In spite 
of everything that is urged to the contrary, the 
belief is growing that the prorogation will take 
place before the end of August, and that the Evicted 
Tenants Bill and Scotch Local Government Bill at 
all events are safe. The pertinacity of the little 
knot of Radicals who want, despite the wishes of 
Sir William Harcourt himself, to make the dinner to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a demonstration 
against the Prime Minister is amusing. Fortunately, 
however they have been completely foiled by the 
fact that nine-tenths of the men who are joining in 
the dinner have formally declared that they only do 
so on the ground that it is in no sense connected 
with any House of Commons intrigue. 


Sunday.—What the present House of Commons 
would be without its Sunday—or, rather, its Satur- 
day to Monday—it is impossible to say. Members 
are looking utterly fagged-out, and, I fancy, are 
feeling even worse than they look. Their one 
chance of maintaining their working power lies in 
weekly visits to the seaside or the country, and 
accordingly it is in country houses or waterside 
hotels that one hears political news on Sunday. 
The talk to-day—in a pleasant garden overlooking 
a great stretch of the southern coast-line—was all of 
the chances of the remaining portion of the session— 
the sanguine still hope that the Equalisation of 
Rates Bill will be included in the measures carried— 
the action of the Speaker in refusing to put the 
closure on Friday evening, the approaching Parlia- 
mentary marriage, and the growing personal popu- 
larity of Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons. 
Members when they get away from St. Stephen's 
and the clubs recover their spirits and tempers in 
a marvellous fashion, and are able to talk dis- 
passionately on even the “hottest” topics, and to 
do justice even to the most formidable of opponents. 
There was talk to-day of Mr. Gladstone, the con- 
dition of whose eye is unfortunately not so favour- 
able as one could wish. Still, he is now able to read 
once more, the doctors having withdrawn their 
prohibition of the use of the uninjured eye; and he 
has even completed an article for one of the reviews, 
written with his own hand. 


Monday.—There is, I find, a growing feeling of 
uneasiness among Liberal members with regard to 
the attitude of the Liberal officials towards the 
gentlemen who call themselves the Independent 
Labour Party. This feeling has nothing to do with 
any opposition to working-men as candidates. On 
the contrary, genuine working-men who take a real 
interest in politics, and who are possessed of the 
necessary personal qualifications for public life, are 
without exception welcomed by the Liberal associa- 
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tions in the country, and when it becomes a 
question of choosing a candidate they stand at 
least as good a chance of being chosen as men in 
any other position in life. The sole indispensable 
qualification upon which the Liberal Associations 
insist, is that the candidate shall be a Liberal, 
prepared to work loyally—which does not mean 
slavishly—with his party. But what the leading 
Liberals in the constituency say is that the “ Inde- 
pendent Labour Party” consists of men who are 
neither working-men nor Liberals, and they com- 
plain bitterly of the encouragement given to some 
of these gentlemen in official quarters in London. 
So far as their lack of loyalty to the Liberal party is 
concerned, there is no need to insist upon it, seeing 
that they put it forward as their chief glory and 
qualification for receiving votes. As for their right 
to claim to represent labour, if one examines the 
lists of these “ Labour” candidates it will be difficult 
to find a single genuine working-man amongst them. 
A great many of them call themselves “ journalists ” 
—though few newspaper men are acquainted with 
their title to do so; others are auctioneers or briefless 
barristers ; and Mr. Havelock Wilson, the gentleman 
who is now trying to prevent a Liberal being chosen 
for South Shields, was the keeper of a restaurant or 
cook-shop in Sunderland before he became an official 
of the Seamen's Union. Many Members of Parlia- 
ment and candidates have expressed to me their 
discouragement on finding a strong disposition in 
some quarters in London to support these gentlemen, 
not because of what they are, but because of what 
they call themselves, and to back them up even 
against the political organisations in the constitu- 
encies. It seems sheer madness to attempt to coerce 
any particular constituency—to force it, that is to 
say, to act against local feeling; and yet this has 
been done in certain cases. Happily, in most con- 
stituencies there is quite enough of independence to 
make outside pressure of this kind futile. But it is 
galling to find that in certain quarters in London 
there is a disposition to identify one obscure little 
clique—which is really Socialist in its opinions and 
proclivities — with the genuine representatives of 
labour. Events are occurring at this moment in 
more than one constituency, which illustrate the 
dangers that are thus being incurred by the party, 
and a word of warning to those in authority seems 
to be absolutely needed if grave disasters are to be 
averted in the near future. 

Tuesday.—The debate on the Evicted Tenants Bill 
last night was memorable for the tremendous troun- 
cing administered to Mr. Chamberlain by Mr. Healy. 
But otherwise the debate was disappointing because 
of the temper it revealed on the part of the Opposi- 
tion. One might have hoped that even an Irish 
landlord would have learned ere this the folly of 
pursuing a policy of simple exasperation towards the 
people of Ireland. But they are as bad as the Bour- 
bons. They learn nothing and forget nothing; and 
so last night’s oratory consisted almost wholly (on 
the Opposition side) of stale denunciations of the 
Plan of Campaign and stubborn refusals to condone 
any past wrong-doing on the part of the Irish 
tenants. One seemed to be carried back to 1880 and 
Mr. Forster's Compensation for Disturbance Bill by 
the speeches yesterday; though, to be sure, in 
1880 Mr. Chamberlain was on the other side, as Mr. 
Healy took care to remind him yesterday. What 
the Lords will do with the Bill none can say at 
present. They may repeat the performance of 1880, 
in which case even the most conservative member of 
the Government will probably feel the cup has been 
filled to overflowing. It is more likely, however, 
that they will attempt some compromise. The 
Government are in good hopes of getting the 
Equalisationof Rates Bill through before the proroga- 
tion ; but the number of amendments already piled 
up on the Evicted Tenants Bill would seem to show 
that the whole time of the Session now remaining 
might easily be absorbed in the discussion of that one 
measure. 





Wednesday.—Another night lost! The Speaker 
refusing to put the closure last night upon the 
Equalisation of Rates Bill, this afternoon must be 
devoted to a discussion of that measure, regarding 
the principle of which everybody on both sides 
long ago made up their minds. Meanwhile the 
amendments to the Evicted Tenants Bill accumulate, 
and if they are to be discussed with anything like the 
fulness with which every question is now discussed 
by the bores and the quidnunces, the House will have 
to be kept sitting till November. Of course all 
parties are agreed that this must not be allowed to 
happen, and the prorogation is by universal consent 
fixed for some date between the 16th and 31st of 
August. But if this desirable end is to be secured 
either there must be a collapse on the part of the 
Opposition, surrender by the Government, or a far 
more vigorous use of the closure than has yet been 
witnessed. I am inclined to think that the first is 
what is most likely to happen. Mr. Balfour, at any 
rate, is heartily sick of the whole situation, and wants 
to get away from Westminster as badly as anybody 
does. He has only one dread at this moment, which 
is that Ministers may suddenly dissolve. It is 
curious how much more nervous the members of the 
Opposition are at the possibility of a dissolution than 
the supporters of the Government. In their hearts 
they know that the democratic Budget and the cry 
against the Lords have strengthened the Liberals in 
every constituency in the country. But as no dis- 
solution is on the cards just now, Mr. Balfour may go 
in peace ; and if he will only induce the Bowleses and 
the Carsons to go with him, the House may finish its 
business quietly and quickly by the middle of next 
month. Mr. Labouchere has deferred the launching 
of his thunderbolt on the subject of the House of 
Lords until next session, when he hopes to move his 
resolution as an amendment tothe Address. He will 
remain in town until after the Budget dinner, in 
which he takes almost a paternal interest, and then 
seek rest and recreation at Carlsbad. To-night an 
interesting dinner is to be given at the Savoy Hotel. 
The host is Mr. Oppenheim, and the guests are to be 
Lord Rosebery with a number of his colleagues in 
the Ministry, and Sir John Robinson with the lead- 
ing members of the staff of the Daily News. It is 
not the first occasion on which the Liberal leaders in 
Parliament and the chiefs of the “leading Liberal 
daily” have met under the same _ hospitable 
auspices. 

Thursday. — After all, the Opposition has not 
profited much by its success in prolonging the 
debate on the Equalisation of Rates Bill over 
yesterday's sitting. When the critical moment 
came the Tories did not venture to divide against 
the measure! After this it will be rather difficult 
for the House of Lords to throw out the Bill. But 
the truth is the tactics of the Opposition are now 
devoted to one purpose only—the waste of the time 
of the House. Nearly two hundred amendments to the 
Evicted Tenants Bill have now been placed on the notice 
paper, and this, it is reckoned, will suffice to keep the 
House at work till the end of next month without per- 
mitting any progress to be made with other business. 
Nous verrons. In the meantime, those members 
who mean to stay on to the end are wearing rather 
forlorn faces, for the promised prorogation is receding 
like the horizon in the desert. On the other hand, 
there are not many men who seem likely to suffer 
from the prolongation of the sitting. Pairs are in 
universal request, and it is of Homburg, Carlsbad, 
Scotland, and Cadenabbia that one hears M.P.’s 
talking now, rather than of the doings at West- 
minster. The Society for the Abolition of the 
House of Lords, which has been formed under the 
Presidency of Mr. Labouchere, means to hold a 
demonstration in Hyde Park on Sunday, August 
26th. It seems an unusual date for such a gather- 
ing, as there will be few politicians of influence 
left in town then, and even the President of the 
Society will be unable to attend.—Lady Spencer's 
brilliant reception at the Admiralty marks the close 
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of the social season, so far as the political salons are 
eoncerned. With an empty West End it will be 
more difficult than ever for the Whips to keep up 
the attendance in the House of Commons.—A South 
Shields correspondent has favoured me with some 
further particulars of the attempt of Mr. H. J. 
Wilson to oust Mr. Robson from the Liberal candi- 
dature for that borough, under pretence of substi- 
tuting for him an Independent Labour candidate. 
My correspondent, who speaks with authority, makes 
it abundantly clear that Mr. Robson was the choice 
not only of the overwhelming majority of the 
Liberal Association (in itself a very democratic 
body), but of the majority of the trade unionists and 
working men of the borough. He was selected after 
the names of several labour candidates had been 
submitted to the Association, and his choice has been 
ratified by an open towns’ meeting at which the 
** Independents” were beaten by a majority of ten to 
one. The introduction of another candidate is solely 
due to the action of Mr. H. J. Wilson, who does not 
appear to have forgotten the contest at Middles- 
rough in which he and Mr. Robson were rivals. 
n these circumstances if the Whips should give any 
countenance or assistance to Mr. Wilson the re- 
sponsibility for the consequences must rest upon 
their heads. 

Friday.—The Peers have “funked” according to 
their manner, and all their brave words were 
publicly eaten in the Gilded Chamber last night, 
Lord Salisbury watching the process in gloomy 
silence. It is a terrible humiliation both for the 
House of Lords and the Opposition; but one must 
not forget that the Budget Bill has only escaped 
because the Peers have lost the right to amend 
Money Bills. If this measure had been open to 
alteration in Committee, it is quite certain that it 
would have been effectually destroyed by the men 
who did not venture to kill it openly. In the House of 
Commons the obstruction game was carried on openly 
and impudently by Mr. Chamberlain and a band of 
accomplices. There is gloom on every Liberal face, 
but there is determination also; and now that 
Ministers have been challenged to a trial of en- 
durance they seem quite prepared to respond to 
the challenge. If the autumn holiday should 
suddenly vanish, the fault will be Mr. Balfour's, 
not Lord Rosebery's.—Lord Brassey's resignation of 
the office of Lord-in-Waiting was not unexpected. 
After all,a man of his position and capacity can 
find something better to do than waiting at Court. 
As the papers say, his retirement does not imply 
any change in his political opinions or in his rela- 
tions with the Liberal party. 








CIVILISATION AND LUNACY. 





HE morning papers on Monday appeared with a 
most dolorous announcement. From the in- 
contestable figures of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
who had issued their report on Saturday afternoon, 
it appeared that there were 2,245 more lunatics in 
England and Wales at the beginning of 1894 than at 
the beginning of 1893—an increase without parallel 
during the forty-eight years that the Commissioners 
have been issuing reports. We cannot wonder that 
the evening papers devoted a special line on their 
bills to this “startling increase of lunacy ;” we only 
wonder that Tory journalists missed the opportunity 
of pointing the obvious moral. The Conservative 
Publication Department will no doubt repair the 
omission at the earliest moment. For here, surely, 
is the most melancholy of all the consequences of a 
period of Liberal Government—that it should have 
increased the population of lunatics to this incredible 
extent. Moreover, as if to leave no possible doubt 
of the connection between progressive principles and 
insanity, we find .he increase to reach its maximum 
point in the sphere of influence of the London County 








Council. For in London the pauper lunatics on 
January Ist last numbered 800 more than they did 
on the same date of the previous year. Well might 
Sir John Hutton talk, in his annual review of the 
County Council's labours, of the “ dull shadow of the 
increase of lunacy,” which hangs over the work of 
the Asylum’s Committee. 

We present this idea most cordially to the Con- 
servative pamphleteer ; it is not a whit more absurd 
than many which he has laboured recently. But 
far be it from us to treat the matter in any but the 
most serious spirit. If we are tempted for a moment 
into parody, it is by the absurd deductions which 
have been drawn from these figures by persons who 
have read the newspaper summaries of them and 
not the Commissioner’s report. Let us remember, in 
the first place, that in any case some kind of increase 
would be strictly normal. Lunacy, like taxation and 
the consumption of bread, increases with the increase 
of the population. Let us also remember, in the 
second place, that an increase in the official figures 
may mean one of two things—either an absolute 
increase in the number of lunatics, or an increase in 
the number of those who are lodged in public 
asylums. The first would certainly be a subject for 
tears, the second is probably a subject for congratu- 
lation. Clearly, before any inference can be drawn 
from the figures, it is of the first importance to 
determine under which head the reported increase is 
to be set down. Upon this point we cannot do 
better than quote the Commissioner's own words :— 


At first sight this increase would seem to be strong evi- 
dence of increasing insanity among the poorer classes of the 
general population; but it is, in fact, proof only that larger 
numbers of the insane are yearly brought within official cognis. 
ance; and we remain of the opinion expressed in former reports, 
that there is no disproportionate increase of insanity, or, at all 
events, none at all material, in this country. 


The point is still further enforced by the fact 
that the ratio of private patients to population has 
remained constant since 1885, while the ratio of 
pauper patients has advanced from 4°14 per 10,000 
in 1885 to 5°28 in 1893. This merely means that 
there is more accommodation for pauper lunatics, 
while at the same time, as the Registrar-General has 
shown in his General Report on the Census, the 
discharge rate has diminished. The figures, then, so 
far from furnishing ground for panic, even offer 
reasonable ground for congratulation. The pauper 
lunatic is obtaining the same advantages as the rich 
one; more and better accommodation is being pro- 
vided, the treatment is more systematic. Finally, 
in their general results, the figures offer no corro- 
boration of the frequently repeated, but quite 
unproved, assumption that civilisation necessarily 
causes an increase of insanity. On the contrary, as 
we shall presently see, the ratio of the insane is still 
nearly at its highest in districts which are most 
exempt from the “ wear and tear of modern life.” 

We may now return for a moment to the London 
figures, and say quite boldly that the London County 
Council is responsible for the “alarming increase” 
within the county of London, though not quite in 
the sense that some persons might be pleased to 
think. Until the close of 1892 the accommodation 
for pauper lunatics in London was scandalously 
inadequate. All the asylums were full; the surplus 
cases had to be sent either to certain licensed houses 
or to distant institutions. "Where the patients were 
feeble, it was not unnatural that doctors or relatives 
should demur to the latter course and prefer to keep 
them, at whatever inconvenience, within their homes. 
Now all this is changed by the enlargement of the 
Cane Hill Asylum and the opening of the new County 
Asylum at Claymore Hill. The filling of these two in- 
stitutions with the surplus of former years is prob- 
ably enough to account for the alleged “alarming in- 
crease.” What the County Council has done in London 
has, to a greater or less degree, been done by all 
County Councils throughout the country. New 
asylums have been opened, old ones enlarged, and 
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administration generally improved. Thus the in- 
creased ratio of pauper lunatics since 1885 points, in 
all probability, not to a larger number of lunatics, 
but simply to the greater activity of local govern- 
ment in this department. 

The figures, as we have just said, furnish very 
little ground for impeaching civilisation. Doctors, 
clergy, barristers, chemists, and actors show a high 
rate; but so also do wool-staplers, hairdressers, and 
farm servants; while the highest of all is found 
among hucksters, costermongers, and pedlars. Clergy- 
men of the Church of England, it is curious to notice, 
have an average of 12 per 10,000, whereas the Non- 
conformist clergy reach only 7‘9 per 10,000. We 
hardly dare conjecture the causes of this variation. 
Literary men, unfortunately, are not averaged in the 
report, but their numbers do not seem abnormal. 
Two of the strangest features are that while miners 
show the lowest ratio among the working-class, agri- 
cultural labourers show nearly the highest. As re- 
gardsthe first, thelunacystatistics apparently confirm 
the vital statistics which seemed to show that 
mining was among the healthiest of occupations. 
The agricultural labourer’s case seems at first 
sight to be positive evidence against the “ strain and 
stress’ theory of insanity. It is recorded that in 
the early days of railways the medical faculty of a 
certain German town petitioned against the con- 
struction of a railroad, on the ground that the sight 
of these heavy vehicles in rapid motion would tend 
to make even the spectators insane. If constructed 
at all, they begged that it might be enclosed by high 
walls, which should mask this horrid sight. A great 
many excellent persons even nowadays hold the 
opinion that insanity is somehow connected with 
railway travelling and the modern hurry-scurry 
which accompanies it. Yet it is at least a curious 
fact that the agricultural labourer, who rarely 
enters a train, and who in all other respects lives a 
life of rustic peace, should be more prone to insanity 
than the town artisan, who lives and labours in a 
turmoil of steam and rapid motion. Dr. Ogle noticed 
the fact some years ago, and explained it as part of 
the survival of the unfittest which is going on in 
rural England. The most stalwart of the natives 
are despatched annually to the towns, while the 
feebler remain to generate a feebler race with an 
exceptional tendency to idiocy. If this is the ex- 
planation, it suggests serious reflections upon the 
future of agriculture. That, however, is a large 
subject which cannot be pursued here. But this 
curious fact combines with others in the report to 
show that modern life is not specially to blame for 
insanity. Drunkenness and heredity are still the 
two great predisposing causes, and they cross and 
recross each other at every turn. 








IN PRAISE OF CIDER. 





YY a singular coincidence the member for the city 
of Hereford was prompted to write to the Times 
just when I had made a great discovery. To the 
clubman of moderate means there is no such harass- 
ing anxiety as his daily drink. You can pass through 
cycles of political storm with equanimity ; but when 
you have reached the age at which a man becomes 
reticent as to the precise year of his birth, and finds 
a morbid attraction in the writings of those medical 
Edgar Allan Poes who spin fearsome yarns of the 
organic diseases born of sedentary pursuits, you are 
torn by conflicting speculations about wholesome 
liquors. Now, there is a volume in the club wherein 
one may read strange matters. It is as innocent of 
aspect as a whited sepulchre. You remember the 
story of the gentleman who was beguiled into a 
cellar on the pretence that he should taste the finest 
Amontillado, and who was shut up in a cage and 
left to—ugh! my flesh still creeps at the recollection. 
It creeps still more when I look at that volume, 





advertising itself to the unwary as the “ Wine 
List.” Page after page holds memories quite as 
tragic as the quest for the imaginary sherry in Poe’s 
tale. They beckon you to dungeons of anguish, 
where the demons of cheap claret and unconscion- 
able burgundy lie in wait for the thirsty simpleton. 
He thinks, poor soul, that the spirit of economy 
hallows a rising scale of luxury, and that, after a 
few days of the humble pint at one-and-three, he 
may pass with a good conscience to nectar at one- 
and-nine. That fiendish juggle with the odd six- 
pence lures him on till he is a slave to the torments 
of the medicated grape. With a few raisins and 
a tincture distilled by the chemist, I could make a 
vintage as near akin to the vine as any of these 
economical juices. I had as lief drink senna as 
that potation with which the thrifty Jones is 
refreshing himself at the adjoining table, after his 
labours for truth in the courts of justice. He 
does not know yet that he is in the cage! Perhaps 
the horrid verity will strike him one day when he is 
dining with some Lucullus of his profession, and 
finds that wines of the rarest delicacy have no 
flavour for a palate ruined by the cheap decoctions 
of the club. Ican see him rise at that board and in 
hoarse accents beg for mercy, as the victim does in 
“The Cask of Amontillado”; and there will be no 
reply save a mocking clank as of empty bottles. So 
demoralising is this idea, that I am tempted to bid my 
worst enemy to dinner with some specious show of 
friendliness, and ply him with the club claret at 
ninepence. That were a medieval revenge to turn 
a Borgia green with envy. 

But what is the great discovery which I share 
with the genius of the member for the city of 
Hereford? He prays his countrymen to drink cider 
in order to revive a drooping agriculture. He is not 
unmindful that Herefordshire is a cider county, 
that he is a Herefordshire man, and the vigilant 
guardian of Herefordshire interests in the House of 
Commons. These conditions make a certain bias in 
his mind which is absent from my own. No one 
will accuse me of jealousy, but simple justice compels 
me to point out that Mr. Radcliffe Cooke has an eye 
to political advantage as well as to agriculture. If 


not, why the statement that he fought his election 


on cider, that in particular he corrected the mis- 
statements of his opponent on ‘cider, and that 
he was seduced from this beverage only twice 
—by a glass of champagne in one house, and 
two glasses of irresistible port in another? Is 
it not plain that he is still soliciting the 
votes and interest of the electors by whom he was 
thus regaled? I admire the skill with which the 
champagne and port are introduced, and the sugges- 
tion that not for worlds would Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
have drunk either, had not the safety of the Empire 
been at stake. Nor am I insensible to the art with 
which other counties are ranked below Herefordshire 
—Devon, for instance, whose cider is pretty well 
known, being extolled for its perry. It is only ina 
Herefordshire churchyard that Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
has observed the longevity of the natives, which he 
attributes to apple-brew. But with no constituency 
save a clear conscience, and no industry to advertise 
except this present writing, I wish to state that it was 
as a fugitive from the “ Wine List” I came under the 
spell of cider. Breathless one afternoon with escape 
from fluids which savoured of apothecaries in solu- 
tion, or of cursed hemlock in a vial, I called faintly, 
with a sort of tentative despair, for some juice of 
Devon. Not being a Herefordshire man, I had no 
preference for one county above another. It was 
with no thought of agriculture smiling at last with 
triumphant disdain upon foreign competition that I 
watched the rich amber stream foaming into a long 
glass with a large lump of ice at the bottom. I 
drank, and in an instant joy was signalled through 
my veins. I felt that the demoniacal vapours 
thronging after me from sham Bordeaux were 
routed by the sun of righteousness, that a mar- 
vellous keenness was imparted to perception, so that 
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I looked round upon the company in the coffee-room, 
in various stages of servitude to befogging tipple, 
and saw their weaknesses spread before me in exact 
perspective. There is something in tie clarity of cider, 
in the fillip of its subtle acidity, which contributes to 
impartial witness. But the slightest cloud in its 
depths destroys its magic, and there is peril if you 
drink more than a pint at one time. Nor does it 
harmonise with all confections—red currant tart, for 
example, which disturbs that fine equilibrium of 
sobriety and impulse which is the great virtue of this 
orchard ambrosia. You may safely drink a pint bottle 
at luncheon, and for dinner a pint of cider-cup is a 
pleasing variation. Here is no seduction to excess, 
and yet you have all the thrill of life sought by 
those youths in white waistcoats who have been 
bemusing themselves with liqueurs. Drink may 
have its affinities with the orders of merit; and if 
brandy is for heroes, cider is for philosophers and 
reviewers. 

But is it for teetotallers? I fear they may be 
suspicious of this rhapsody, and especially of the 
satire which the member for the city of Hereford 
infuses into the strange liquids which are classed 
as “temperance drinks.” Some chemical derange- 
ment is always striving to exorcise the spirit of 
alcohol, while saying the thing which is not by 
calling itself ale. There is something pathetic in 
such devices to cheat the taste of the backslider, 
to keep the promise to the eye and break it to 
the sinful hope. A wise abstainer of my acquaint- 
ance has trained himself to drink nothing at all: 
but the average man is not so strong, and he 
suspects that the non-alcoholic inventions which are 
multiplied every year could not have been honestly 
commended to Timothy for his stomach’s sake. 
Moreover, Nature is a whimsical elf, and persists in 
putting alcohol even into the most respectable 
preparations of ginger. Shakespeare knew every- 
thing, for when Sir Toby said that ginger shall 
be hot “i’ the mouth,” he was predicting the trials 
of the conscientious teetotaller. Now, I will not 
hazard any calculation as to the percentage of 
alcohol in cider. It is there, no doubt; it is 
everywhere. It is like the humour which is prose- 
euted by ultra-Sabbatarians for bubbling up in 
Sunday lectures. We have all heard of the excellent 


lady who boasted that wines and spirits had not 


been seen on her table for twenty years, but could 
not understand why her guests were so partial to 
her preserved cherries. You cannot keep alcohol 
out of even the temperance memorial. But why not 
utilise it when it is chastened and subdued, when it 
comes to you with the delicious flavour of the best 
English fruit—American cider, I must warn you, is 
abominable—when you feel the sap of the orchard 
rioting in your blood—stay, that suggests the 
charge-sheet and the “beak,” and may alarm the 
timid—not rioting, but circulating with a homely 
and healthful rhythm, when the fragrance of apple- 
blossom is ever in your nostrils, and the rich slopes 
of Devon (admirers of other counties can change the 
name at pleasure) are in your mind’s eye? 

There remains one objection which has probably 
excluded cider from many households. It is plebeian ; 
it is drunk by harvesters outof cans. But to confuse 
the cider of the farm labourer with that in which the 
ice made melody in my glass anon is as sane as 
to confound Bass with “four ale.” Plebeian, for- 
sooth! There is one simple remedy for this prejudice, 
an expedient which has been tried with great success 
in some familiar patronymics. Spell it with a “ y,” 
Sammy ! 








THE FATE OF THREE VOLUMES. 





HE three-volume novel is doomed, so we are told 
once more. We have heard the statement 
aforetimes, and yet the monstrosity bas survived. 
But even Queen Anne died at last, and no one can 








say with confidence that the three-volume novel 
will survive for ever. Perhaps the most curious 
feature of the movement which is now being made 
against this time-honoured production is the fact 
that the novelists themselves are taking a leading 
part in it. The Authors’ Society is doubtless in some 
respects a useful as well asa highly respectable body. 
Mr. Walter Besant, at all events, loses no opportunity 
of representing it as the saviour of the profession of 
letters. But it is impossible for a plain man to re- 
frain from an expresssion of wonder when hereadsthe 
resolution which the members of this society adopted 
last Monday. With one notable but unnamed excep- 
tion, they are, it appears, toa man in favour of abolish- 
ing the three-volume novel. In their opinion it stands 
between them and that great British public which is 
yearning for the words of wisdom that the average 
novelist drops from the point of his pen. To those 
acquainted with the more prosaic side of literature— 
in short, to those who have some knowledge of “ the 
odious trade of publishing”—it must appear that 
these enthusiastic gentlemen were decreeing not so 
muck the doom of the three-volume novel as of 
themselves. In plain English, the form in which 
fiction is now published is the only form in which it 
can be made remunerative to nine out of ten of our 
living novelists. We do not know who the eminent 
men of letters were who met on Monday to proclaim 
their determination that the three-volume novel shall 
perish ; but unless they consisted of a dozen men of 
the very highest fame in contemporary fiction, they 
were, in plain English, announcing their own noble 
determination to commit the happy despatch. There 
are possibly twelve English novelists now living— 
there are certainly not twenty—who can view the 
downfall of the three-volume system with equa- 
nimity. Mr. Stevenson, for example, has acquired 
wealth as well as reputation by publishing his stories 
in one volume; Mr. Conan Doyle and Mr. Barrie 
have done the same. Mr. Rider Haggard and Mr. 
Anthony Hope have both adventured successfully in 
the field of one-volume romance. Mr.Stanley Weyman 
and three or four of the ladies who have established 
a certain vogue for themselves in fiction would prob- 
ably suffer no loss if they were to resort to the one- 
volume form of publication ; but for the overwhelming 
majority of novelists, including even some of those 
veterans who play the most important part in the 
proceedings of the Authors’ Society, the downfall of 
the three-volume novel would mean a very heavy 
reduction in the pecuniary results of their own 
labours. We do not know whether the authors 
who passed their resolution last Monday took this 
simple fact into account; possibly their enthusiasm 
for literature of the highest order led them to set on 
one side as wholly unworthy of notice any merely 
selfish considerations of a pecuniary character. But 
whether this was so or not, if they had taken the 
trouble to consult any publisher of their acquaint- 
ance, they would have learned that at the present 
moment the rate of payment for fiction, in all but a 
few exceptional cases, is absolutely dependent upon 
the maintenance of the three-volume system. 

The movement which has been so suddenly started 
for the abolition of the three-volume novel has its 
origin in a very commonplace proceeding on the part 
of certain libraries. In England, at ail events, the 
library business is almost a monopoly in the hands 
of two powerful firms, Messrs. Mudie and Messrs, 
Smith. Both of these firms are prosperous, both 
derive very large annua! profits from the business 
they conduct. But, like meaner mortals, the Smiths 
and the Mudies are anxious that much should become 
more; and with a view to increasing their dividends 
they recently addressed a rather impertinent circular 
to the London publishers, calling upon them, not 
to abandon the three-volume form of publication, 
but to reduce the price of three-volume novels 
to these two business houses. At present the 
librarian is charged a sum varying from sixteen to 
eighteen shillings for his three volumes of fiction 
published at the nominal price of a guinea and a 
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half. The librarians ask that in future a still larger 
discount should be given to them, so that they may 
make a still larger profit on their trade of catering 
fiction for the ordinary reader. Now, nobody in his 
senses will defend the three-volume system as it at 
present exists. To say that a book is published 
at a guinea and a half and then to sell it for barely 
half that amount will strike most persons as being 
an absurd way of doing business ; and if the nominal 
price of three-volume fiction were to be reduced by 
at least one-third nobody would be the loser. But 
why the librarians should not be satisfied with the 
present heavy discount they receive, seeing that 
they notoriously conduct their business in such a 
manner as to earn very handsome dividends, it is 
impossible to say. The publisher, who in these days 
is a poor and persecuted person, ground between 
the upper millstone of the Authors’ Society and the 
nether millstone of the Libraries, may possibly have 
his own view of the matter. And it is just upon the 
cards that when Messrs. Smith and Messrs. Mudie 
send in their orders for the next popular work of 
fiction in three volumes, they may find that they 
are required to pay for it at the old rate, and not at 
the arbitrary sum which they have been good enough 
to fix for themselves. But, at least, let the public 
and the Authors’ Society clear their minds of one 
delusion. The action of the librarians is certainly 
not aimed against the maintenance of the three- 
volume system. The universal publication of novels 
in one volume would inflict a very heavy blow upon 
the library system as it now exists. The movement 
that has aroused the Authors’ Society to its noble 
and self-sacrificing action is a mere trade manceuvre 
—an attempt on the part of Messrs. Smith and 
Messrs. Mudie to buy the goods they purvey at 
something below the market price. 

Most of us would be exceedingly glad, not to see 
all novels published in one volume—for, in that case, 
some important works of fiction would become, in 
more senses than one, very heavy reading—but to 
see an attempt made to reduce the price of new 
works of fiction to a point at which the general 
public might reasonably be expected to buy them 
instead of resorting to the libraries to hire them. 
The misfortune is—and it is one that Mr. Besant 
and his friends will have to reckon with—that the 
British public, with all its many exceptional virtues, 
is not a book-buying public. It devours fiction, but 
it cannot bear to pay a fair price for it. There are 
not at this moment twenty living novelists in England 
whose works, if they were to be published in one 
volume instead of three, would command a sale, 
say, of twenty thousand copies. Speaking with some 
knowledge, we venture to affirm that, in the case of 
the majority of novelists who are now writing for 
the edification and delectation of the public, the sale 
of their works, if they were published in the first 
instance, say, at six shillings instead of a guinea and 
a half, would not amount to more than a thousand 
copies. Now, the simplest author can form his own 
calculation as to the sum he would be likely to 
receive from the most liberal of publishers if the 
book upon which he has lavished all his powers 
were to sell at this rate only. The publisher seldom 
receives more than half the published price of the 
volume he issues. A priceless work of fiction, of 
which a thousand six-shilling copies are sold, 
would consequently only bring to‘the till of the 
publisher a sum of £150. Out of this the expenses 
of production would have to be taken, and from the 
remainder, say £60 or £70, both publisher and author 
would have to get their remuneration. Some years 
ago a great publishing firm deliberately attempted 
the production of a series of three-volume novels in 
one-volume form. They published a considerable 
number of stories by authors of recognised position 
and merit in this shape and at a moderate price. 
The result of their experiment was so disastrous 
that they at least are never likely to repeat it. 
The simple fact is that, until the public can be 
educated to buy books instead of borrowing them, 





the attempt to produce original works of fiction 
in one volume must inevitably result in a 
ruinous failure. “But why not educate the 
public?” cries the Authors’ Society. Why not, 
indeed? But then all education costs something, 
and education in this particular matter will cost 
somebody a great deal. ‘“ Let the publishers pay the 
price,” would be the natural retort of Mr. Besant and 
his friends. But unfortunately the publishers are 
under no compulsion to produce fiction at all. 
There are other branches of their business which are 
at all times more remunerative, and when they are 
confined to a mode of publication which leaves no 
profit at all upon the production of works of fiction, 
they will speedily learn the art of rejecting proffered 
manuscripts even more promptly and generally than 
they do at present. In short, it is the author who 
will have to pay for this experiment in the education 
of the dense British public which our novelists are 
so anxious to attempt. Perhaps, if this fact had been 
clearly brought before the Authors’ Society last 
Monday, the eminent gentlemen who cheerfully 
passed a resolution denouncing three-volume fiction 
might have hesitated before doing so. 








GERHART HAUPTMANN. 


—_+ »>—_ 


“ ERHART HAUPTMANN is perhaps one of the 

W most interesting writers of the day. Although 
barely thirty, his creations are so original, are such 
surprising realisations, even foreshadowings of the 
artistic problems of the day, that he may very pos- 
sibly in time give us that great and perfect work of 
art which modern German literature so emphatically 
needs. His earliest plays were unpardonably crude 
and coarse; they are now only remembered by his 
enemies. The family drama Lonely Souls* was his 
first artistic success, and though influenced by Ibsen, 
already shows a distinctly personal note. It is a 
simple play, but harassingly fascinating in its 
intimacy. However faulty College Crampton t may 
be as a drama, it is admirable as a subtle study of 
character. The delightful vagaries, the well-merited 
difficulties and yet the inherent nobility of a real 
artist, even when dragged down into the most sordid 
degradation, are wonderfully worked out. One looks 
into all the intricacies of a human existence, as always 
with Hauptmann, one forgets the stage. Herein lies 
not only his strength, but his weakness. Still, modern 
people are so wearied with the mathematically 
faultless technique of all the Sardous and Dumas, that 
if a writer can coherently represent the interests of 
the day, in simple accents of truth, in real living 
people, they seldom hanker after the rather bloodless 
dramatic perfections of the immediate past. 

His European reputation dates from The 
Weavers. This play has a personal significance, for 
Hauptmann’s grandfather was one of these same 
half-starved Silesian weavers, and he has coloured 
the historical facts of the weaver revolt in 1844 with 
the oral tradition of his childhood. He lives his 
quiet author's life in the country he so well describes, 
in the Riesengebirge, that beautiful part of Germany 
which still shows heterogeneous elements of aristo- 
cratic magnates, rich manufacturers, and miserable 
labourers. The Weavers was instantly labelled a 
Socialistic drama; the police forbade its represen- 
tation; it could only appear at different “free 
theatres” in different European towns, and the 
immense cosmopolitan might of Social Democracy 
has claimed it for its own. May I describe a per- 
formance of this play by the avowedly Socialistic 
“Freie Volksbiihne” ? 

This latter counts thousands of members, and in 
order to satisfy them all, The Weavers was given to 
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different sections on six successive Sunday after- 
noons. The society hires a convenient theatre for 
these weekly performances, and gets up a well- 
drilled and fairly capable company, including a few 
leading actors, who are delighted to play before 
such a totally new and different audience. Of 
course, we could only gain admittance through 
special favour; and, very much in the dark as to 
what would await us, most anxious not to appear 
conspicuous, we drove to the far East of Berlin in a 
second-class cab, clad in the most carefully-studied 
simplicity. Crowds were entering the theatre, and 
their dress was our first surprise. Berliners are by 
no means noted for elegance, and to a superficial eye 
these people in their top-hats, bonnets, fashionable 
jackets, and comfortable muffs looked very much 
like an average concert audience, or the congregation 
of one of our best churches. In the thronged pas- 
sages, and at the cloakstands, the crowd was par- 
ticularly polite and amiable, and we soon found our- 
selves in the few reserved seats in front of the stalls. 
The rest of the audience paid down sixpence for 
standing-room or a shilling for seats, which were 
raffled for in order to prevent any invidious distinc- 
tions. There were almost as many women as men, and 
it presents a humiliating contrast with other classes 
to observe how Social Democrats try to inspire 
women with their aims, and wish them to join in 
their interests. Very happy—and, on the whole, 
clean-looking—in their Sunday clothes, which, 
ludicrously disproportionate to their means, repre- 
sented the extravagance they so unsparingly con- 
demn in all other classes, they were reading and 
discussing the pamphlet on the play, which had 
been sold for a penny at the door. Written by 
one of their authors, it perfidiously contorted the 
play into a ranting, seditious, Socialistic manifesto. 
But for the vulgar pronunciation, or for an occasional 
mention of Vorwiirts, the leading Socialistic news- 
paper, it was difficult to realise that, as our pro- 
tector and guide informed us, we were exclusively 
amongst bricklayers and factory hands. 

The opening scene showed groups of poverty- 
stricken weavers bringing their linen to the receiving 
office. How eagerly the audience, every one of 
whom had experienced hunger, scanned the starved- 
looking, bowed-down figures before them. There 
was a suppressed murmur during the clerk’s rough 
remarks, and ironical smiles at the humble re- 
monstrances and abject prayers of the weavers. 
With what hatred the spectators eyed the common- 
place, business-like, by no means ill-intentioned 
manufacturer, who has to be called in to silence an 
obstreperous young man. Probably not one of the 
listeners could appreciate the discreet touches of 
character, the wonderfully idiomatic language, but 
all were under the spell of convincing truth. More 
heart-rending, uncomplaining misery is developed in 
the following scene in a weaver's hut. The red 
leitmotiv of the play is sounded in the (historical) 
Weaver Song, charged with hatred and despair, its 
slow, powerful rhythm is chaunted by a chorus of 
hoarse, untutored voices. The next act opens in the 
manufacturer Dreissiger’s drawing-room; an ad- 
mirable dialogue serves to bring out the different 
characters, whilst preparing for the approaching 
storm. Again the weaver-chorus is heard in the 
distance; a ringleader is caught and had up before 
Dreissiger and the constable. He insolently beards 
the authority (to the enthusiastic delight of the 
audience), the mob comes nearer and nearer, the 
tumult increases. Dreissiger and his family have to 
fly for their lives, and then the crowd breaks 
in, and the work of destruction commences. Doors 
are burst, glass is shivered amongst wild, overjoyed 
cheers from both sides of the footlights. A new 
and strange chord ushers in the last act. It 
is early dawn, and in a wretched cabin old Father 
Hilse and his family awake. He lifts up his hands, 
thanks God for His loving protection, and implores 
His further blessing through the blood of His Son (a 
titter ran through the house—close to me sat two 


L. of C. 





women of the people in feather hats and beaded 
gowns; they looked ateach otherand grinned broadly). 
Neighbours come in breathlessly and tell the tale of 
yesterday's socage and revolt; in vain Father Hilse 
implores them to return to their work, he only 
succeeds in keeping back his son, and then his 
daughter-in-law bursts forth. “All your pious 
twaddle! Never one child has had its hunger 
stopped with all that. I intend to act as a mother, 
you can make sure of that, and so I wish all manu- 
facturers damned. I amamother: Can you bring 
up one child? I have cried out my eyes for each of 
my babes from the moment they were born till they 
happily died, and not one of you cared. You played 
and sang hymns, but I walked my feet bloody with 
trying to get a little bowl of buttermilk. How 
many hundreds of nights I have racked my 
brains with thinking how I could keep one of 
the poor little lambs out of the churchyard door. 
What has such a mite done that it should’ starve 
and cry itself to death—and at Dreissiger’s they 
are bathed in wine and washed in milk! No 
—when once it begins—not ten horses shall hold 
me back. And I tell you, if they storm, I am the 
first—and God have mercy on him who should try 
and prevent me. I am sick of all this.” (And I saw 
men in the audience look up to her in entranced 
admiration, as believers look up to a saint.) Father 
Hilse is left with his son, Gottlieb. ‘“ Your wife! 
dear me! when nobody had even thought of her, I 
had already spilt pints of my blood for the king and 
the country. Let her go on as much as she likes. 
I afraid! Why I should be glad enough to take my 
day of rest, and I should not let myself be asked 
twice to die. But, Gottlieb, how about afterwards? 
there is a something that awaits us, and if we lose 
that chance then all is up.” Gottlieb: “Who can 
tell what will happen when we are dead. No one 
has been there to see.” Father Hilse: “I tell you, 
don’t doubt the one outlook that is left to the poor.” 

In surges the mob, church bells are pealing storm, 
and one hears the firing of approaching troops. The 
neighbours seek shelter, but the old man refuses to 
stir from his loom—a bullet passes through him, his 
day of rest has come. 

And the audience tittered, for Father Hilse struck 
them as a rather ludicrous figure. 

Over thirty characters had appeared, every one 
of them a clear-cut individuality, every one of them 
talking their own language, which is neither the 
language of Hauptmann nor of the theatre. Though 
wanting in technique, the desired stage-effect comes 
spontaneously, and that not only on this specially 
sympathetic audience of comrades and brethren of 
the revolting weavers, but equally so on the hyper- 
critical members of different “ Freie Theater.” Quite 
latterly the Berlin authorities have withdrawn their 
veto, and the Weber will be produced this autumn in 
the Deutsche Theatre—a hazardous and interesting 
experiment. 

Unjustly, for his aims are purely artistic, Haupt- 
mann’s name had been so closely associated with 
extreme Radicalism, that it was an entire surprise 
to hear of our tame, tradition-loving Royal Schau- 
spielhaus preparing one of his plays. Yet greater 
was the surprise at the first representation of 
Hannele.* This struck an entirely new note; was 
unlike anything else. It is more or less a dream 
poem—the dream of a dying little girl of the people. 
Most of the audience with whom I saw it were 
moved to tears; many felt that sensation of being 
far away removed, which one feels so intensely 
before Parsifal at Bayreuth. But many jeered at a 
“ridiculous Sunday School story,” and some very 
religious people were even indignant at the “ pro- 
fanation.” In the artistic world, Hannele was 
received with almost unanimous admiration. With 
all its faulty construction, and with all the imper- 
fections of its lyrical parts, it has, over and above 








* H[annele, (English translation in March and April numbers of 
the Vew Review, 1894.) 
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Hauptmann’s never-failing character painting, those 
genuinely naive, heartfelt notes, which, always great 
and always rare, were, perhaps, never so intimately 
appreciated as in these our modern days. Not in the 
world’s general opinion, but according to the small 
and, in the long run, alone important minority, we 
have a real poet amongst us, from whom great 
things may be expected. 
Berlin. MARIE VON BUNSEN. 








THE OPERA. 
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a the production of La Cavalleria Rusticana, 
b which ends with the death of a man who, 
conscience-stricken, allows himself to be slain in a 
duel by the friend he has betrayed, operas have 
every day become fuller of horrors, until now an 
opera without at least one violent death is as im- 
possible as in former times was an opera without 
a love-duet. J Pagliacci ends with two deeds of 
assassination: Werther with the hero's suicide; 
La Navarraise is played to an accompaniment of 
artillery and musketry fire, wounded men are carried 
across the stage on ambulance stretchers, with blood- 
stained bandages around their foreheads, the heroine 
commits a murder and goes mad, while the hero is 
shot dead and dies cursing. Signa terminates with 
murder and suicide; L’Attaque du Moulin has for 
one of its main incidents the murder of a sentinel, 
and it ends with an act of judicial, or quasi-judicial, 
assassination. Another new opera, The Lady of 
Longford, has now been brought out, in which a 
Roundhead officer kills the Earl of Longford, to 
be himself killed by the Lady of Longford im- 
mediately afterwards. Of the seven murderous 
operas above named, five have been produced at 
Covent Garden this very season, and the only sign 
of an approaching change in public taste is the 
successful introduction in The Lady of Longford of 
a singing child. Old men sing in Faust and small 
boys in Carmen; but a little girl of eleven or 
twelve singing a part of her own in an opera 
is something quite new. Little Miss Longford— 
the “ Baby of Longford,” as she has already been 
called—has to imitate, in burlesque fashion, the 
demeanour and gestures of the Roundhead officers, 
to answer discreetly and with assumed naivelé the 
searching questions put to her by the Roundhead 
colonel (finely impersonated by M. Edouard de 
Reszke) as to the whereabouts of her Royalist father 
—who finds an interesting and passionate representa- 
tive in M. Alvarez. Miss Evelyn Hughes, moreover 
—the child in question—has some tender domestic 
passages with her parents, which seemed to touch 
the hearts of the audience; so that there is every 
reason to believe that other children will now figure 
in other operas—that there will, in fact, be a 
children’s invasion of the lyric drama, as some years 
ago there was of the domain of popular songs. 

The plot of the Lady of Longford is simple, though 
sanguinary. The Lady, whose part is charmingly 
acted and sung by Miss Eames, has to prevent the 
Roundheads as long as possible from discovering the 
hiding-place of her husband, the Earl. But when he 
is not searching for the Earl, the Puritan colonel 
is puritanically employed in making love to the 
“ Lady,” and he at last goes so far as to kiss her; 
whereupon the Earl emerges from his place of con- 
cealment, attacks the Roundhead, and is himself 
killed in the encounter. The victor, however, does 
not enjoy his triumph long; he renews his attentions 
to the newly-widowed “Lady” (what profligates 
these Cromwellian officers must have been!), and 
tries once more to kiss her, when he is mortally 
stabbed by the “ Lady” herself in one first and last 
embrace. 

The peculiarity of the Lady of Longford, from a 
dramatic point of view, is that it is a police case 
rather than a play. There are no complications to 
unfold, no knot to untie. As for the music, it is for 





the most part thoroughly modern. The composer 
shows in his prelude that he has been deeply im- 
pressed by the music of Wagner, whose actual 
themes, slightly modified, he more than once repro- 
duces. In the body of the work there is a striking, 
spirited air for the Roundhead officer, of which 
the principal phrase is repeated to satiety, in 
common with this personage’s subsequent move- 
ments; a graceful air for the Lady of Long- 
ford, which Miss Eames sings very charmingly ; 
a passionate love-duet for the Lady and the Earl, in 
which the voices are harmonised in a style not less 
effective because it is somewhat antiquated; and a 
certain amount of dialogue music for the Earl, the 
Lady, and the little girl. The killing is done in each 
instance to a musical accompaniment of the simplest 
kind; and though everyone who took part in the 
work was applauded, and at the end of the per- 
formance called before the curtain, the general effect 
of the little opera was very slight. 

It was a welcome relief, after so many operettas 
of a melodramatic and bloodthirsty character, to hear 
on Wednesday evening a performance of Verdi's 
finest opera, Aida, with M. Jeande Reszke as Rameses, 
M. Edouard de Reszke as Ramfis, M. Plancon as the 
King, and Mlle. Giulia Ravogli as Amneris. The 
only exception to the general excellence of the cast 
was Mile. Adini in the part of Aida. 








CIVIL MARRIAGE IN HUNGARY. 





UNGARY is still, in many respects, a medieval 
country. Its inhabitants speak several lang- 
uages, mutually unintelligible, and are further 
divided by the different forms of faith which they 
profess. Roman Catholicism is the religion of the 
State and of the majority of the whole population, as 
also of the majority of the Hungarians, or Magyars, 
the leading nationality. But three Protestant bodies 
—the Orthodox Eastern Church and the Jews—form 
powerful and influential minorities. These religious 
bodies enjoy large measures of self-government, 
especially with regard to education. Now, where 
the adherents of such a religious body speak a 
language apart, they have a tendency to become, 
as it were,a nation in a nation; and the sense of 
belonging to the Hungarian nation, of loyalty to 
the Hungarian State, is but weak, or is entirely 
lost—nay, even in some cases changed into its 
opposite—a spirit of disaffection and a desire to 
break away from the Hungarian connection. 

It is consequently, if not necessary, at any rate 
highly expedient to set the State more en évidence, 
to bring home to the peasant the fact of its existence 
and its power by bringing him from time to time 
face to tace with its officials, instead of abandoning 
him wholly to the irresponsible, and not always 
well-affected, teaching of the priest, the pastor, and 
the Pope. 

Now hitherto marriage in Hungary has been 
entirely in the hands of the religious bodies. These 
may be classed in four groups: the Roman Catholics, 
the Protestants, the Orthodox Easterns, and the 
Jews, and as some of these religious bodies were 
under different laws in Transylvania and in Hungary 
proper, it has been calculated that there were no less 
than eight different marriage laws in force in Hun- 
gary. And an individual who was dissatisfied with 
the marriage law under which he found himself 
could always change it for another by deserting the 
faith of his fathers and becoming a convert to 
another religion. This was certainly a state of 
things which left room for improvement. 

As has been already observed, Roman Catholicism 
is the religion professed by the majority of the 
“ Magyars,” by which is meant the speakers of the 
Hungarian language. Buta large minority of them 
are “ Reformed ” or Evangelicals of the Helvetic Con- 
fession, and a less numerous minority are Lutherans 
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or Evangelicals of the Augustan Confession. 
These Catholics and Protestants, speaking the same 
language and animated by the same national senti- 
ments, live together in large villages, and “ mixed 
marriages” are of everyday occurrence. Owing, 
however, to the imperfect toleration with which 
these marriages are regarded by the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, they have always been sources of trouble. 
The priests refused to bless these marriages unless 
the Protestant party signed an agreement that the 
children should be all brought up as Catholics. In 
1868, when the new constitutional régime, established 
by the coronation in the preceding year, was busy 
setting Hungary in order by legislation, a law was 
passed regulating the relations between Catholics 
and Protestants on the basis of perfect equality. 
By this law it was arranged that the sons of a mixed 
marriage should follow the faith of their father, and 
thedaughters thatof theirmother. Thequestion being 
thus withdrawn from the decision of the parents, 
it was hoped that the latter would be freed from 
the importunity of the priest. For some time this 
arrangement seems to have been acquiesced in; but 
later on—perhaps because political and constitutional 
questions lost somewhat of their absorbing interest, 
which passed over to religious and confessional ones 
—the Roman Catholic clergy began more and more 
openly to agitate against the law of 1868, as not 
only offending against the claims of the Church, but 
also restraining the natural rights of the parents. 
The priests emphasised their agitation by availing 
themselves of every opportunity of baptising as 
Catholics children who, according to the law of 1868, 
ought to be brought up as Protestants. The Minister 
of Public Worship, Count Csaky, at last intervened 
with a ministerial order to the effect that priests 
disregarding the law of 1868 should be proceeded 
against as offenders. This, however, had only the 
effect of further embittering the conflict and adding 
to the zeal of the priests the stimulus of martyrdom. 

On this the Hungarian Government took an un- 
expected step. In effect it said, “ Well, as you say 
that the law of 1868 is one offensive to the consciences 
of all good Catholics and savours of persecution, we 
will give up that law, we will abrogate it, but then 
Wwe must in some other way take care of religious 
equality.” This they proceeded to do by a com- 
prehensive scheme of ecclesiastical legislation which 
must by this time have proved to the priests that 
they bad gained only a Pyrrhic victory over the law 
of 1868. As priests had repeatedly refused to hand 
over to the Protestant pastor, on his demand, the 
excerpt from the register relating to a child baptised 
by the priest in defiance of the law of 1868, the 
Government began by taking the registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages out of the hands of the clergy 
of the different denominations and handing them 
over to Government officials. 

The next measure brought forward by the 
Hungarian Government was one establishing obliga- 
tory civil marriage, such as prevails in France, as 
well as in many other countries—indeed, amongst 
others, in orthodox Roumania. This passed the 
Lower, or popular, House of the Hungarian Legis- 
lature by the triumphant majority of 175 votes. It 
met with vehement opposition from the Roman 
Catholic priests and their friends, as also from the 
clergy of the Orthodox Eastern Church, although the 
measure proposed was no more than has been already 
accepted by the clergy in both Catholic and Orthodox 
countries. On the first attempt to pass it through 
the Upper House it was thrown out by the—under 
the circumstances—small majority of 21. But the 
tact and firmness of the Hungarian Government was 
crowned with success when the Bill, being introduced 
into the Upper House a second time, was passed by 
the narrow majority of 4. 

This is, for the present, a sufficient triumph for 
the Government and the Liberal party in Hungary. 
In order not to prolong unnecessarily the excitement 
produced by the struggle against their legislation, 
the Government has determined to content itself 








with, for the present, passing the remainder of its 
programme through the Lower House alone, and 
bringing them before the Upper House in autumn. 
This it can well do, as the Civil Marriage Law 
includes implicitly the most important and dis- 
cutable points of the laws to come—the reception of 
Judaism on an equal footing with the received 
religions, Catholic and Protestant ; the law securing 
religious liberty, which recognises the existence of 
persons who do not belong to any religious body, 
recognised or unrecognised, old or new; and the 
law regulating the religious education of children. 

In carrying out this programme Dr. Wekerle’s 
Government, it must be repeated, merely introduces 
into Hungary arrangements which have long been 
in force in Western Europe. And when they have 
become familiar to the inhabitants of Hungary—to 
which end some little time certainly is required— 
they will doubtless have the effect of making them 
more like the inhabitants of Western Europe, of 
increasing the sense of identity, of oneness in the 
population, and diminishing the force of those feel- 
ings and prejudices which at present keep that 
population broken up into discordant and unsym- 
pathetic fragments. 

The grant of complete religious equality to the 
Jews is, even more than State registration or obliga- 
tory civil marriage, a step taken toward the con- 
solidation of the country. As it is, the position of 
the Jews in Hungary has greatly improved since the 
present régime was inaugurated in 1867, and the 
proposed measure in their favour is only a tardy 
carrying into effect of the wishes of Deak and his 
fellow-reformers in 1863. By the new law, conver- 
sions from Judaism to Christianity will be surrounded 
by the safeguards and formalities now attached to 
changes of faith between the various forms of 
Christianity ; and for the first time in the history of 
Hungary conversion from Christianity to Judaism, 
and marriages between Christians and Jews, will 
become legally possible. It is in the interest of the 
Hungarian State to encourage and ultimately to 
assimilate the Jewish population, which is intelligent 
and well conducted, for the most part animated by a 
spirit of loyalty to the Hungarian State, and at the 
worst free from any predilections in favour of any 
nationality other than the Hungarian. As the Jews 
are spread over the whole of the Hungarian territory 
the service which they are capable of rendering the 
Hungarian Government in such districts as contain 
no other representatives of the Hungarian nationality 
is very great. 








HISTORIA SACRA, 





1S yh was sitting on the stone ledge which forms 

a narrow terrace to the ground floor of one of 
those wonderful houses of Rocca di Papa. His fat 
little legs dangled comfortably above the roof of the 
neighbour's next door down; for the houses climb 
closely up the steep hill on which the village is built, 
one after the other to the very top. 

The Madre Villana was seated in the full sunset 
light on the threshold of her window, just behind. 
Catarinella was standing at her knee, wondering 
what her grandmother was looking at. She herself 
could only see what she had seen every day of her 
short life—the great plain of the Campagna, all red 
and gold in the sunshine, with the yellow huddle of 
buildings, which she knew was Rome, in the middle. 
Perhaps it was the long silver line of the sea far 
away that the nonna was gazing at so intently. 

The Madre was glad to have the children about 
her. If they rolled over the ledge they would land, 
at worst, in the neighbour's wash hung out on the 
roof below. There was no knowing where they 
would land if they went to play with the children 
on the floor above; these could walk clear out on the 
parapet of the old tower. The Madre saw that she 
must soon tell the children a story. They were 
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tired of play, Catarinella was tugging at her skirts, 
and Pippo was becoming clamorous. It was this 
she had been thinking about. No one in the village 
had so many tales of the blessed saints and the 
sorceries of the streghe as she; it was a pity her 
knowledge should die with her. 

“Tell us something new, nonna,” cried Pippo; 
* something no oneever heard before.” 

“That is not easy, my child, but I will try. 
Shall I tell something wherein the blessed Apostle 
Paul gets the better of Saint Peter?” 

*“ Si, si, nonna,” pleaded Catarinella, who was 
quickly satisfied. Pippo viewed the proposed 
subject with distrust. “It is not where the blessed 
Paul helps Saint Joseph to put the ladder he has 
made through a window of Paradise, and so brings 
in the souls unknown to Peter at the gate?” 

“ No, no, child, that is for the springtime when 
the festa of the holy patriarch comes. Ah, but he is 
a good carpenter.” 

“* And it is not about the blacksmith who sheltered 
the blessed Apostles from the rain? and then, when 
the Evil One ran away with him, Saint Paul showed 
him how to throw his apron through the gate of 
Paradise, which the blessed Peter had left open a bit, 
because he wished to thank the blacksmith ; and then 
the Evil One had to let him go after his apron, and 
he would never come forth again.” 

“ Bless me, child, what a memory thou hast,” said 
the Madre with pride, while the little girl opened her 
eyes wide at her brother's superior knowledge. “ But 
no, it is not that.” 

“Then,” said Pippo, “it will be how Saint Paul 
came when the blessed Peter was sleeping, and stole 
— the stones to build the great church for himself 

rst.” 

“That would be nice,” said Catarinella timidly. 

“No, it is not new,” answered Pippo disdainfully. 
“ And then—anyone can see it for himself yonder ;” 
and he waved his arm toward the great round dome 
of Saint Peter's and the square walls of Saint Paul's 
beyond the gates, which can be seen so well from all 
the hills near Rome. Catarinella shaded her eyes 
with her chubby hands to look; so that was what 
her grandmother saw when she stared so hard at 
the Campagna. 

“No, no,” said the Madre firmly; “it is none of 
these. Do you think I have told all my stories of 
holy things? I will tell something which neither of 
you have heard, and yet it is of the blessed saints 
Peter and Paul, and of the gate of Paradise. More- 
over, it is true, for my own nonna told it me when I 
was a child, like Catarinella here; and in those days 
people said only that which was true.” 

Pippo suddenly lost his triumphant air and came 
pleadingly to his grandmother's feet. “And may I 
call Martino and his sisters? They are looking down 
at us.” 

“Surely,” said the Madre, benignantly, “it may 
even save them from being precipitated into the 
roadway. The story, also, is of the blessed Martino: 
the boy will not know too much of his patron in 
these days when people only laugh at holy things.” 

“And the Signor Inglese?” Pippo had caught 
sight of me at my open window two stories higher, 
where I was trying for the hundredth time to catch 
the impression of the glorious Campagna. 

“Yes, him also. I know not if he is a Luon 
Cristiano, but it will do him no harm.” 

So Pippo called joyfully to us to come down, and 
we were all soon gathered respectfully round the 
Madre Villana, to hear her story. She gave a new 
twist to the red handkerchief, which was wound 
round her head, and smoothed the bright green 
apron on her lap. Her hair was still coal-black, and 
her dark eyes flashed with something of the fires of 
youth in the midst of the wrinkles which furrowed 
the yellow marble of her face. 


When the blessed Martin was a boy, he was much 
beloved by Saint Peter, who saw him pass the gate of 





Paradise every morning on his way to catechism. 
For Martin was a good boy, and he was obedient to 
his grandmother. Now she had knitted him a little 
round cap, which he wore on his head in the rain and 
cold, but when the sun came out he carried it in his 
hand. Each morning, when he came near the gate, 
he would take off his cap to salute the blessed 
Apostle; and sometimes, when but few souls were 
coming up to Paradise and the door-keeping was 
easy, Saint Peter would give him a word of good 
advice and even let him touch the golden key. So 
one day Martin made bold to ask the Saint to let him 
into Paradise for a little while. 

* What, Martin! A live boy in Paradise! Even 
Saint Paul would never allow that. No, no: you 
must die first; then, if you have been good, I will 
open the gate for you and you can stay.” 

“But I am not going to die yet, and I do not 
want to stay,” said Martin. “I only want to see 
what it is like, that I may tell nonna, who says she 
will die very soon now.” 

Saint Peter would never listen to his reasons, and 
so he desired more and more each day to see with 
his own eyes what Paradise was like. 

One morning, when he came along, he saw Saint 
Peter leaning against the gate with his key in his 
hand and nothing to do; for there were no souls in 
sight coming to ask him to let them in. Martin took 
off his cap, as he always did; but this time he rolled 
it up in a little wad, which he held tightly in his 
hand. Saint Peter was glad to have a talk with him, 
and listened when the boy began coaxing him once 
more to be let see what Paradise is like ; but he made 
him the same answer as before. 

“It will be so long before I die,” said Martin; 
“and I want to see only a little bit. Surely you 
could turn the key in the lock and open the door 
just a crack, so that I could look through?” 

“ And what if Saint Paul should see you looking 
in?” answered the blessed Peter. “I should never 
hear the last of it. No; you must wait, even as all 
others wait.” 

“But Saint Paul could not see, for he is nowhere 
near the gate this morning. I know that, because 
he would be talking, and we could hear him. Is it 
not true?” 

Now this made the blessed Saint Peter smile, 
since he is not loud and quick of speech as Saint 
Paul is. And then Martin began coaxing him all 
the more. 

At last Saint Peter, who has a good heart, put 
the golden key in the lock and turned it with great 
care, so that none of the blessed might hear from 
the inside. Then he set Martin in front of him, and 
opened the great door an inch or two, thinking that 
the boy would put his eye up to the crack and see what 
Paradise was like. But, instead of that, what should 
Martin do but throw his cap through the crack of 
the door; and away it rolled, like a ball, over the 
green grass of Paradise. 

“Martin! why did you do that ?” said the blessed 
Peter, who was greatly put out. You see, he could 
not leave the door to go and get the cap himself, and 
there was no one to throw it out to him. Martin 
had counted on this, to be allowed to slip in and pick 
it up for himself; but Saint Peter was too much 
displeased for him to think of asking. 

“ Well, Martin, you see what you have done by 
playing such a trick on me. You have lost your cap, 
and you have not seen Paradise.” 

At this Martin was fit tocry. “ What will nonna 
say to me?” 

“| think, Martin,” said Saint Peter, looking very 
severe, “that your nonna will have to die and come 
in at the gate, and throw the cap out to you; for 
there are no other souls coming in this morning who 
might do you the service, and I do not see any of the 
blessed inside to do it for you.” 

Martin now began crying in good earnest. “ But, 
if nonna dies, who will help me at my catechism and 
tell me stories about Saint Paul?” 

This put the blessed Peter in good humour again 
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“So she tells you stories of Saint Paul, does she? I 
could do as much as that myself; but I daresay it is 
just as well for you that she should not die. Yet 
truly, Martin, I do not know how we are to get your 
cap,” and the holy apostle rapped his forehead with 
the golden key. 

Just then both of them heard a loud laugh, 
and then there was a great sound of chattering 
within the gate; and the blessed Peter struck his 
hand so hard on his hip that Martin was quite 
frightened. 

“There, now, is Saint Paul, and everyone will 
know all about it. If he would only stop talking, 
and toss the cap out to us!” 

Now this was what the Holy Apostle Paul had 
no mind to do; for he has not forgotten in heaven 
all the disputes he had with Saint Peter on earth. 
So, after a little, many of the blessed in Paradise 
were standing around Martin's cap and laughing at 
the puzzlement of the blessed Peter. At last the 
noise came to the ears of the Eternal Father on his 
throne; and he was told how the boy Martin had 
thrown his cap into Paradise, and none of the 
blessed would pass it back to Saint Peter to give it 
to him. 

Then the Eternal Father, who is wise and knows 
everything, answered: “ Doubtless, if the boy has 
thrown his cap through the gate, it is because the 
doorkeeper first opened the gate for him to do so. 
Let Saint Peter, therefore, open the gate for him 
again, so that he can come in and take his cap for 
himself.” For the Eternal Father also knew that 
Martin was a good boy, obedient to his nonna; and 
that the commandment says no one shall steal, but 
each one shall have his own possessions. 

When Saint Peter heard this, he rapped his fore- 
head again with the key; but, faithful servant that 
he is, he pushed the gate wide open so that Martin 
might go through, though Saint Paul was laughing 
all the time. 

Now Martin saw very well where his cap was 
lying; but, like all boys, he wished to know some- 
thing new. So he looked straight up to the middle 
of Paradise, where he saw our Lord and Saviour 
standing by the throne of the Eternal Father with 
his blessed mother beside him. But what should 
Martin do again but run with might and main where 
they were, and kneel down to kiss our Lord's feet, as 
his grandmother had taught him to do to the Christ 
on the cross. But so great was his hurry—and 
perhaps he was a little afraid—that, instead of 
kissing, he bit the Christ's toe. 

Then the divine Lord stretched out his hand and 
said, so loud that even Saint Peter watching by the 
door could hear, “ Martin, stop!” 

When Martin heard this he was full of joy, and 
jumping to his feet, he called out to Saint Peter— 
“ Good, blessed Peter, do you hear? Our Lord says 
I am to stop where I am.” 

But the Christ smiled and blessed him, and said— 
“ Yes, Martin, since you have managed to get in you 
may stay in Paradise just for to-day; and then you 
must take your cap and go home and tell your 
nonna, and you must never trouble our good Saint 
Peter any more until you die.” 

Then the Virgin-Mother also smiled, and Saint 
Paul laughed louder than ever, and even the blessed 
Peter was content. As for Martin, who had entered 
Paradise alive and seen the Christ, he lived to be 
very old, and became a great saint. 

‘““Where is the gate of Paradise, nonna?” asked 
Catarinella curiously, now that the story was over. 

Pippo, who had regained his superiority, took it on 
himself to answer. “It is in Rome, yonder, where 
Saint Peter has his church. I shall go there next 
year; babbo has promised me. Is it not true, 
nonna?” 

But the Madre Villana was content with having 
told her story, and would not compromise her 
knowledge of heavenly geography before the 
stranger. 


STODDARD DEWEY. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THOMAS CAREW. 


od ae as there is an M alike in Macedon and 
Monmouth, so Thomas Carew and I have a 
common grievance—that our names are constantly 
mispronounced. It is their own fault, of course; 
on the face of it they ought to rhyme with “few” 
and“ vouch.” Andif it be urged (impolitely but with 
a fair amount of plausibility) that what my name 
may or may not rhyme with is of no concern to 
anybody, I have only to reply that, until a month 
or so back, I cheerfully shared this opinion and 
acquiesced in the general error. Had I dreamed 
then of becoming a subject for poetry, I had pointed 
out—as I do now—for the benefit of all intending 
bards, that I do not legitimately rhyme with “ vouch ” 
(so liable is human judgment to err, even in trifles), 
unless they pronounce it “ vooch,” which’ is awk- 
ward. I believe, indeed (speaking as one who has 
never had occasion to own a Rhyming Dictionary), 
that the number of English words rhyming with my 
name is exceedingly small; but leave the difficulty 
to the ingenious Dr. Alexander H. Japp, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., who has lately been at the pains to com- 
pose and put into private circulation a sprightly 
lampoon upon your humble causeur. As it is not 
my intention to reply with a set of verses upon Dr. 
Japp, it is unnecessary to inquire if his name should 
be pronounced as it is spelt. 


But Carew’s case is rather important; and it is 
really odd that his latest and most learned editor, 
the Rev. J. F. Ebsworth, should fall into the old 
error. In a “dedicatory prelude” to his edition of 
“The Poems and Masque of Thomas Carew” 
(London: Reeves & Turner.), Mr. Ebsworth writes 
as follows :— 


“ Hearken strains from One who knew 
How to praise and how to sue: 
Celia’s lover, Tom CAREW.” 


Thomas Carew (born April 3rd, 1590, at Wick- 
ham, in Kent) was the son of Sir Matthew Carew, 
Master in Chancery, and the grandson of Sir 
Wymond Carew, of East Antony, or Antony St. 
Jacob, between the Lynher and Tamar rivers in 
Cornwall, where the family of Pole-Carew lives to 
this day. Now, the Cornish Carews have always 
pronounced their name as “ Carey,” though, as soon 
as you cross the Tamar and find yourself (let us say) 
as far east as Haccombe in South Devon, the name 
becomes “ Carew ’—pronounced as it is written. 
The two forms are both of great age, as the old 
rhyme bears witness— 


“Carew, Carey and Courtenay, 
When the Conqueror came, were here at play ”— 


and the name was often written “Carey” or “Cary,” 
as in the case of the famous Lucius Carey, Lord Falk- 
land, and his descendants. In Cornwall, however, 
where spelling is often an untrustworthy guide to 
pronunciation (I have known people to write their 
name “Hix” and pronounce it as “ Hick ”—when 
sober, too), it was written “ Carew” and pronounced 
as “Carey”; and there is not the slightest doubt 
that this was the case with our poet’s name. If any- 
one doubt, let him consider the verse in which Carew 
is mentioned by his contemporaries. Attempt, for 
instance, to scan the lines in Robert Baron's “ Pocula 
Castalia,” 1650— 


“ Sweet Suckling then, the glory of the Bower 
Wherein I’ve wanton’d many a genial hour, 
Fair Plant! whom I have seen Minerva wear 
An ornament to her well-plaited hair, 

On highest days; remove a little from, 

Thy excellent Carew! and thou, dearest Tom, 
Love’s Oracle! lay thee a little off 

Thy flourishing Suckling, that between you both 
I may find room ..... 4 
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Or this by Suckling— 


“Tom Carew was next, but he had a fault, 
That would not well stand with a Laureat; 
His Muse was hard-bound, and th’ issue of ’s brain 


Was seldom brought forth but with trouble and pain.” 


Or this, by Lord Falkland himself (who surely may 
be supposed to have known how the name was pro- 
nounced), in his “ Eclogue on the Death of Ben 
Jonson ”"— 


* Let Digby, Carew, Killigre w and Maine, 
Godolphin, Waller, that inspired train— 
Or whose rare pen beside deuurves the grace 
Or of an equal, or a neighbouring place— 
Answer thy wish, for none so fit appears 
To raise his Tomb, as who are left his heirs.” 


In each case “Carey” scans admirably, while 
“Carew” gives the line an intolerable limp. 


This mistake of Mr. Ebsworth’s is the less easy to 
understand inasmuch as he has been very careful to 
elear up the popular confusion of our poet Thomas 
Carew, “gentleman of the Privy Chamber to King 
Charles I., and cup-bearer to His Majesty,” with 
another Thomas Cary (also a poet), son of the Earl 
of Monmouth and groom of His Majesty's bed- 
chamber. But it is one thing to prove that this 
second Thomas Cary is the original of the “ medallion 
portrait” commonly supposed to be Carew’s: it is 
quite another thing to saddle him, merely upon 
guess-work, with Carew’s reputed indiscretions. 
Indeed, Mr. Ebsworth lets his enthusiasm for his 
author run clean away with his sense of fairness. 
He heads his Introductory Memoir with the words 
of Pallas in Tennyson's “ (Enone ”’— 


“ Again she said —‘I woo thee not with gifts: 
Sequel of guerdon could not alter me 
To fairer. Judge thou me by what I am, 
So shalt thou find me fairest.’”’— 


from which I take it that Mr. Ebsworth claims his 
attitude towards Carew to be much the same as 
Thackeray's towards Pendennis. But, in fact, he 
proves himself a thorough-going partisan, and any- 
one less enthusiastic may think himself lucky if 
dismissed by Mr. Ebsworth with nothing worse than 
a smile of pity mingled with contempt. Now,as long 
as an editor confines this belligerent enthusiasm to 
the defence of his author's writings, it is at worst 
but an amiable weakness; and every word he says 
in their praise tends indirectly to justify his own 
labour in editing these meritorious compositions. 
But when he extends this championship over the 
author's private life, he not unfrequently becomes 
something of a nuisance. We may easily forgive 
such talk as “There must assuredly have been a 
singular frankness and affectionate simplicity in the 
disposition of Carew:” talk which is harmless, 
though hardly more valuable than the reflection 
beloved of local historians—“ If these grey old walls 
could speak, what a tale might they not unfold!” 
It is less easy to forgive such a note as this :-— 


“Sir John Suckling was incapable of understanding 
Carew in his final days of sickness and depression, as he had 
been (and this is conceding much) in their earlier days of 
reckless gallantry. His vile address ‘ to T—— C . ete, 
*Troth, Tom, 1 must confess I much admire . aa 
nothing more than coarse badinage without foundation; 
in any case not necessarily addressed to Carew, although 
they were of close acquaintance ; but many other Toms 
were open to a similar expression, since ‘ T. C.’ might apply 
to Thomas Carey, to Thomas Crosse, and other T. C. poets.” 





It is not pleasant to rake up any man’s faults; 
but when an editor begins to suggest a man against 
whom nothing is known (except that he wrote in- 
different verse)—who is not even known to have 
been on speaking terms with Suckling —as the 
proper object of Suckling’s coarse accusations, we 
have a right not only to protest, but to point out 
that even Clarendon, who liked Carew, wrote of him 
that, “after fifty years of his life spent with less 





severity and exactness than it ought to have been, 
he died with great remorse for that license, and with 
the greatest manifestation of Christianity that his 
best friends could desire.” If Carew thought fit to 
feel remorse for that license, it scarcely becomes Mr. 
Ebsworth to deny its existence, much less to hint 
that the sinfulness was another man's. 


As a minor criticism, I may point out that the 
song, “ Come, my Celia, let us prove .. . " (included 
by Mr. Ebsworth, with the remark that “ there is no 
external evidence to confirm the attribution of this 
song to Carew”) was written by Ben Jonson, and is 
to be found in Volpone, Act III., se. 7, 1607. 


But, with some imperfections, this is a sound 
edition—sadly needed—of one of the most brilliant 
lyrical writers of his time. It contains a charming 
portrait ; and the editor's enthusiasm, when it does 
not lead him too far, is also charming. 

A. T. QC, 








REVIEWS. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE CABINET. 


History oF CABINETs. From the Union with Scotland to 
the Acquisition of Canada and Bengal. By W. M. Torrens. 
London: Allen & Co. 


HE circumstances in which this book appears 
make the task of a reviewer a little difficult. An 
unfortunate accident led to the author's death, “just 
as the last proof-sheets had been returned to the 
printers.” The failing sight, moreover, which in- 
directly caused this accident, prevented Mr. Torrens 
—so his editor tells us—from “seeing his own proofs or 
writing with his own hand.” Thus the work has been 
elaborated, and has been produced under difficulties 
which must make any reviewer hesitate to criticise. 
If we-could have wished that the notes had been 
fuller, and the references to the authorities quoted 
in them more complete, we feel that these deficiencies 
are due to the author's growing infirmities; and we 
feel much more inclined to praise him for an industry 
which enabled him to address himself to his task 
than to quarrel with him for not making it more 
complete as a Constitutional treatise. 

The author’s sudden death, moreover, disables us 
from pressing home another criticism. We feel that, 
if Mr. Torrens had lived, he might have attempted a 
continuation of the work which would have justified 
its title. Fora history of Cabinets during fifty years 
of the seventeenth century cannot be accepted as a 
complete treatise. If by the history of Cabinets our 
author means the History of the Cabinet, the 
historical student will at once conclude that Mr. 
Torrens’ work begins too late and ends too soon. 
We cannot understand the origin of the Cabinet 
without going back, at any rate, to the Restoration. 
We cannot realise its full development without 
following its evolution down to our own time. The 
period, indeed, which Mr. Torrens has chosen, con- 
tains an important episode. The long Ministry of 
Sir Robert Walpole did much to make the Cabinet 
what it nowis; and, at any rate, it made the country, 
for the first time, familiar with the idea of a Prime 
Minister. But, from the beginning to the end of the 
period, the Cabinet was only in a process of evolu- 
tion ; and Mr. Todd remarks—we believe accurately 
—that it was not till 1782, a quarter of a century 
after the period at which Mr. Torrens closes his 
labours, that we can trace “ the first introduction of 
the practice, since universally recognised, of the 
simultaneous change of the whole Ministry upon the 
enforced retirement of the Cabinet.” 

In reading Mr. Torrens’ book, indeed, we have 
occasionally doubted whether it was his intention to 
trace the development of the Cabinet in the manner 
which we have suggested. He calls his book the 
“History of Cabinets,” not the “History of the 
Cabinet”; and he may probably have intended 
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merely to relate the story of English history for 
fifty years, dwelling especially on the fortunes of 
Ministries, and the dissensions of Ministers during 
the period. We reject this conclusion, because we 
think that Mr. Torrens would have been the first to 
perceive that there was no room for such a work. 
Lord Stanhope and Mr. Lecky have already related 
the political history of the eighteenth century ; and 
we do not mean to be disrespectful to Mr. Torrens 
when we say that students will hardly go to his 
pages for facts which they will find better related 
by both these authors. The concluding passage of 
Mr. Torrens’ second volume indicates, indeed, that 
our author had another object. “Cabinet rule,” so 
he writes, “had been upon its trial for nearly half a 
century; and, despite many blemishes and errors, its 
superiority to the systems of government that had 
preceded it was tacitly accepted by the nation.” It 
is a fair inference from this passage that Mr. Torrens 
intended to illustrate the evolution of the Cabinet, 
and the development of Cabinet government. 

It is the characteristic of Cabinet rule that, like 
the Constitution itself, it has not been made; it 
has grown. It was the almost inevitable conse- 
quence of Parliamentary Government. Originally, 
indeed, the Chief Officers of the State were subject 
to the control of Parliament. But Parliament, in 
the last resort, had to adopt the cumbrous method 
of an Impeachment to rid itself of an unpopular 
Minister. As, however, government by Parliament 
superseded the direct government of the Crown, it 
became manifestly convenient that the Chief Officers 
of the State should hold the same opinions on the 
great questions of the day. The Ministry of 
Godolphin—whose importance Mr. Torrens fails to 
appreciate—illustrated this change. It gradually 
relieved itself of discordant elements and became a 
purely Whig Cabinet. 

Another, and more striking, change resulted 
from this evolution. So long as the great offices 
of the State were filled by men with no cohesion 
among themselves, the only remedy which Parlia- 
ment had for their misconduct was the impeachment 
of the obnoxious Minister. But when the policy of 
the whole Ministry became identical, resort to the 
extreme measure of impeachment was no longer 
necessary. It was a much simpler and more effective 
process to turn out the Ministry than to impeach 
the Minister; and impeachments—with one or two 
striking exceptions—ceased when government by 
Cabinet began. But the old idea still lingers. So 
lately as 1853 it was seriously argued that it was 
unconstitutional for a Minister without office to lead 
the House of Commons. A Minister without office 
could not be responsible for any act for which he 
could be impeached, and a Minister who was not 
susceptible of impeachment could not be brought 
into complete responsibility to Parliament. 

The arguments which were thus employed in 
1853 seemed stronger because the Cabinet—though 
it is the pivot on which government turns—is not 
officially recognised. It is never mentioned in any 
statute or any official paper. It keeps no formal 
record of its proceedings. Its formation is not 
notified in the Gazetic. Changes in it do not neces- 
sarily involve any act which is capable of being 
officially recorded. When a Minister either accepts 
or resigns oflice, he receives from or delivers to the 
Queen the seals or insignia attaching to his depart- 
ment, or kisses her hand on his appointment. 
But though he is confirmed in this way in a 
particular office, he gains thereby no _ pre- 
scriptive right to enter the Cabinet Chamber. 
The Prime Minister determines whether a par- 
ticular office shall or shall not confer Cabinet 
rank; and though convenience suggests that the 
holders of the most important offices should 
simultaneously form part of the small consultative 
Council which supervises the whole machinery of 
government, there are many other offices whose 
holders at one time are, and at another time are not, 
admitted to the Cabinet. 





In the period, too, with which Mr. Torrens is 
concerned, the Cabinet had not assumed the shape 
with which we are now familiar. It was not con- 
fined to the prominent politicians of the day. The 
Primate was frequently, we had almost written 
usually, a member of it. So lately as 1806, indeed, 
the Chief Justice of England was admitted to the 
Cabinet. It is plain that the idea of government 
by party could have been only imperfectly realised 
when the permanent head of the Church, or the per- 
manent head of the Judicature, could be admitted to 
the Ministry. The Peerage, moreover, was unduly 
represented in every council. We complain to-day 
that one-half the members of some Cabinets should 
be chosen from the ranks of the Lords. In the first 
half of the eighteenth century the majority of every 
Cabinet was composed of Peers, and some Cabinets 
were chosen almost exclusively from the Peerage. 

Facts such as these Mr. Torrens has perhaps 
insufficiently emphasised. But if we cannot, in con- 
sequence, accept his book as a complete constitutional 
treatise, we may, at any rate, thank him for collect- 
ing a great deal of information which may make it 
easier hereafter to trace the development of Cabinet 
rule; and we may express our genuine regret that 
his untimely death should have made it impossible 
to hope for the completion of a work which, if it had 
been carried down to our own time, might have 
facilitated the task of writing a complete history of 
the evolution of the Cabinet. 


DRYASDUST AND THE SPANISH CRUSADERS. 
Spain; BEING A SUMMARY OF SPANISH HISTORY FROM THE 
Moorish Conquest TO THE FALL OF GRANADA. By 

H. E. Watts. (Story of the Nations Series.) London: 

Fisher Unwin. 

THE mere English reader has but slight means of 
knowledge of the history of mediwval Spain. 
Gibbon takes him little further than Count Julian. 
Prescott begins with Ferdinand and Isabella. Be- 
tween the two there is little professing to be pure 
fact to guide him except some rather jejune chapters 
in Hallam, from which the credulous student learns 
that the men of Castile and Aragon spent the Middle 
Ages in elaborating brilliant ‘but fanciful constitu- 
tions, to crumble at the first breath of modernity. 
So the average reader is content with the Chronicle 
of the Cid and Don Quixote, adding, as sauce, if he is 
compelled to go in for examinations, some pleasant 
generalities about the national aspects of the long 
fight against the Moors, when from its germ in 
Asturias the Christian monarchy spread over the 
land, gathering as it went a half-patriotic, half- 
religious tendency, which enabled it to emerge from 
the Middle Ages with the best military force in 
Europe. Even Milman, who has covered a wide 
ground in his history of Latin Christianity, has told 
us very little about Spain. 

In an earlier volume of this series Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole told, as few others were competent to do, 
one side of the story—the record of the Moors in 
Spain. Mr. Watts has been chosen to tell the 
Christian side. He seems to have a considerable 
acquaintance with the voluminous historical litera- 
ture of Spain. His dates and other facts are ac- 
curate. But there our praise must end. The book 
deals with a very interesting and even romantic 
period, but Mr. Watts seems to have started with 
an incurable dislike of romance and even of interest. 
It is all very well to sympathise with the Moors 
as the beaten side, but Mr. Watts surely goes too 
far in his obstinate distrust of the word of the 
Christians. Buckle is a clerical compared with Mr. 
Watts. Dealing with a period when almost all the 
Christian writers were ecclesiastics, he seems to take 
it as a maxim that no ecclesiastic can be believed. 
His pleasant way of writing history is to throw 
down a mass of tangled story, a maze of names and 
dates, and then to tell the long-suffering reader that 
all these statements rest on a mere monk’s authority, 
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and that someone else (a Moor for choice) gives an 
entirely different account, which he straightway 
proceeds to inflict, setting out with equal circumstan- 
tiality all the unimportant details. This perplexing 
historical method is not made any easier to follow 
by the clearness of Mr. Watts’ English style. The 
following sentence is not an unfair specimen of Mr. 
Watts, diction :—“ The Era of Spain, abolished in 
Aragon in 1350 and in Castile in 1393, requires 
thirty-eight years to be subtracted from—the Era 
of the Incarnation, nine months to be added to— 
the common Era.” We fear that an adequate short 
history of medizval Spain has still to be written. 
Surely there must have been something good in 
the knights who won so many brave victories over 
the Moslems and founded a great world-power. Yet 
from Mr. Watts’ pages one would gather that their 
only redeeming feature was an occasional inter- 
marriage with the Plantagenets. 





DRUIDIC LORE. 


Irish Devurps AND OLD IrisH Reticions. By James 
Bonwick. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 
WE perceive that Mr. Bonwick has produced from 
twenty to thirty books, big and little, on Australia ; 
and that now, late in life, he turns his attention and 
his pen to “ the Old Country ” ; but not to its current 
condition, for which colonial experience should be 
excellent schooling. He essays to grapple its most 
technical antiquities, to which, surely, the everyday 
rough-and-tumble of the Antipodes is antagonistic toto 
celo. We might almost allow him to review his own 
book. He says “ he is content to state various views, 
presented in quotations from writers, rather than to 
put forth any special conjectures of his own” 
(page v.)—-thus considering his subject as matter of 
mere vague “ conjecture,” and not of scientific study. 
Again: “ As the present work is mainly intended to 
give ordinary readers a citation of opinions upon 
ancient Irish religious topics, it is unnecessary to do 
more here than present various authorities upon 
this mysterious stone,” the Lia Fail (313). Once 
more, he says: “ There are such contradictory views 
upon the originality, authenticity, and reliableness 


of Irish literature among Irish scholars and experts, - 


that it is necessary to give various ideas of this 
question” [of ancient Irish literature], “as has been 
given upon other subjects treated of in this book” 
(308). 

These extracts show what we are to expect—a 
mere and most indiscriminate collection of good, bad, 
and indifferent scraps on every point; the worthless 
rubbish (of which the major part consists) always 
shot down in the same heap with the good stuff; 
a collection without selection or good arrangement, 
and full of repetitions that are not identical. For 
the compiler, as he honestly owns, is wholly un- 
qualified even for estimating the worthlessness, much 
less the comparative worth, of what “a lengthened 
course of general reading has thrown in his way.” 
Thus, a detailed criticism of the book would be out 
of place. 

But now, having said that much, we must do the 
book-maker more justice than he metes out to himself. 
He deserves praise and thanks for the interest and 
industry that supported him in the intimidating dull 
task of excerpting and reprinting all the foggy old 
purviews. We know of no other: production that 
affords the specialist in these matters a fuller 
manual to some of the good and most of the bad 
past writers on such Irish myths as it embraces 
in its plan; and we have had to wait for “a 
Colonial” to make it for us. To the specialist it 
is to this extent useful, though it may annoy him in 
every other line, and of course he will go straight off 
to the original Irish ; but as to the “ordinary reader,” 
for whom it is said to be intended, we can only 
imagine him as quite distraught by the mass of 
“mixins” and criss-cross contradictions he will 
encounter. 





The chapter on Irish literature is about the worst 
and most useless, and ignores such a notable pro- 
duction as Mr. S. H. O’Grady’s “Silva Gadelica.” 
The sections on Irish Druidism and the Culdees 
(which should have been together) are perhaps the 
best. That on Irish Magic should have gone with 
Druidical Magic, and these chapters are also 
useful. Idol Worship should have been followed 
directly by Stone Worship, the Lia Fail, the 
Round Tower Creed, and [Irish Crosses. Mr. 
Bonwick is clearly unaware of another recent pub- 
lication upon many of these subjects—Mr. O'Neill's 
“ Night of the Gods ;" in fact (apart from M. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville) Prof. John Rhjfs is the only recent 
writer of weight on Celtic subjects here quoted. One 
ineffaceable blot all over the pages is the hopeless 
hash made of the incessantly recurring Irish words 
and their translations, at which one ends by laughing 
almost too heartily. 

And so let us part in good-humour with a very 
well-intentioned compiler, whose labour, as we say, 
need by no means be fruitless in competent hands. 
Indeed, one can quite imagine the right man turning 
some of the old stumbling-blocks into new “ stepping- 
stones,” and so rising to higher levels in these fas- 
cinating subjects, upon the “dead selves” of many 
of Mr. Bonwick’s exploded “ authorities.” 


RECENT VERSE—AND A PROTEST. 


Cricket Sones. By Norman Gale. London: Methuen & Co, 

Sonnets OF THE WiNGLess Hours. By Eugene Lee- 
Hamilton. London: Elliot Stock. 

A Lirrie Curip’s Wreatu. By Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 
London: Elkin Mathews & John Lane. 

Eremvus: A Poem. By Stephen Phillips. London: Kegan 
Paul & Co. 

Poetry, THE PRESS, AND THE PuLPiT. By a Village 
Peasant. London: Digby, Long & Co, 

Tue PoeticaL Works Or WILLIAM Tipp Matson. Ports- 
mouth: Stride. 

Desert Lonpon, AND OrHeR Fancres. By James Burnley. 
London: Milton Smith & Co. 

Str Dunstan’s DavGuter, AND OTHER Poems. By Alfred 
Smythe. London: Digby, Long & Co. 


Mr. GALE’s new volume is pleasant reading. We 
are tempted to call it smart—word unpleasing to a 
poet's ear; but Mr. Gale can hardly object: he 
wisely makes no attempt to turn cricket into poetry, 
and clever verses that are not poetry are smart, are 
they not? Some of them are very clever—not the 
parodies; they are “ wides”—but the piece about 
that “ long-legged darling,” Amelia James, who 


“ Keeps on batting all the time, 
And hammers Rupert Johnson’s lobs, 
She also thumps Emilus’s, 
And also Bob’s;” 


and that other piece, where we read how 


“In dazzling pads Bombastes went 
To give the bowling beans.” 


Four years ago Mr. Gale issued a slender volume 
of cricket songs; seven of these, he tells us in his 
preface, are reprinted here ; the rest are new. Now, 
what need, what right has a man to publish more 
than seven cricket songs? Mr. Gale has twenty- 
eight altogether. Two wickets in seven balls is very 
good bowling, but two in twenty-eight lowers the 
“average,” especially when some of these, like the 
parodies, and “ Dark Blue,” “Chuck Her Up,” “0, 
Bowler, Bowler,” are “ wides” and “no balls.” But 
it is a pleasant book, and the mood is capital when 
it is genuine. Mr. Gale, however, must learn to 
publish not everything he writes. Happily, poetry 
is not a game played in public, except so far as the 
poet chooses; nor is it necessary to issue a volume 
every six months. Of this we are certain: nobody 
else but Mr. Gale could have written these songs, and 
the “ widest” of them is only the slip of a first-class 
bowler who, when he is in form, can screw in behind 
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the bat of the toughest critic and set his middle 
stump flying, “the heaven such pace did lend him.” 

Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s century of sonnets contains 
much admirable work. Of the five sections of the 
book the most interesting is perhaps the first. In all 
the sections Mr. Lee-Hamilton employs the sonnet as 
a key to unlock his own heart, but in the first he 
takes us into the inmost room. Lying for many 
years on his wheeled bed, round which crouch 
day and night “shadowy tormentors,” the poet 
maintains an unremitting fight against pain and 
weakness, and achieves a daily victory. “The Eagles 
of Tiberius” is a striking example of the powerful 
work of this brave sufferer. 


“They say at Capri that Tiberius bound 
is slaves to eagles, when he had them flung 
In the abysses, from the rocks that hung 
Beetling above the sea and the sea’s sound, 
Slowly the eagle, struggling round and round 
With the gagged slave that from his talons swung, 
Sank through the air, to which he fiercely clung, 
Until the sea caught both, and both were p Brews | 


O eagle of the spirit, hold thy own ; 

Work thy great wings and grapple to the sky. 
Let not the shackled body drag thee down 

Into that stagnant sea where by-and-by 
The ethereal and the clayey both must drown, 


” 


Bound by a link which neither can untie! 


Mrs. Chapman's “ Little Child’s Wreath,” another 
sonnet sequence, speaks of mourning, of sad-sweet 
memories, of resignation, and of hope, and is written 
with much tenderness and no parade of sorrow. 
It appeals to the reader of literature, but it will 
find the warmest welcome from those to whom it 
is dedicated, “ all who have mourned a little one.” 

There is an element of tragic farce, of which the 
author seems to be unconscious, in “ Eremus.” An 
old man speaks “ out of order” in a church, swoons, 
and on returning to himself is carried, at his own 
request, up a hill, and laid on the snow to die. 
Lying there, he delivers himself to two monks of 
a blank verse poem in eleven chapters. But method 
enters into this madness; and many fine lines arrest 
the reader as he follows the story of one who, 
having wandered far in lawless thought and 
imaginings, comes back to God in the end. 


“‘ Newnes, noble-hearted, shine, for ever shine ; 
Though not of royal, yet of hallowed line,” 


writes “A Village Peasant”; he adds in a defiant 
note, “I know the character of Mr. Newnes’ 
ancestry very well. I have lived several years near 
to an aunt of his, and have been benefited by her 
influence, learned what true worth is, and felt its 
royal power.” Tit-Bits is defined as “the people’s 
paper and the peers’ true pride.” Like the “ Seventh- 
Rate Poet” in the “ Heptalogia,” who assured his 
friend that 


“ A deity shapes us our ends, sir, rough-hew them, my boy, 
how we will,” 


the “ Village Peasant” also feels called on to improve 
Shakespeare. He says :— 


“ But to thyself be true, thine inner self, 
Regardless of applause or even pelf ; 
And then it follows, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false in any way.” 


The “Village Peasant” is unlearned, short, and 
amusing. Mr. William Tidd Matson is cultured, 
imitative, and dull in six hundred and fifty closely 
printed pages; he is also merciful, for he has with- 
held the “ first book in blank verse of the ‘ Pleasures 
of Religion,’ the prologue and first act of a lyrical 
drama on the story of Job, seven cantos of a poem 
in Spenserian stanza entitled ‘The Shadowland,’ 
the introduction and first canto of a satirical poem 
on Britannia, modelled after the style of Heine's 
‘Germany, and some fragments of an ode entitled 
“Christos Pantheos’”! We are somewhat loth to 
place Mr. Burnley in this poetical tail for the sake 
of one or two pleasing dialect poems at the end of 








his volume; but “Desert London” is a didactic 
nuisance. The wonderful Mr. Alfred Smythe who 
wrote “Sir Dunstan's Daughter,” and 


Wrapped the little infant round 
With quite a mother’s hand, 

Until he heard a weleome sound 
That made him think of land. 

’Twas half a cry, ’twas half a crow 
From out that little child . . .” 


and who was led by the kind treatment which his 
lyrics received at the hands of the press “to seek a 
wider area by casting these crumbs upon the world’s 
waters,” is also the poet who invented this re- 
markable allocution :— 


“Oh, ye winds that weave the story! 
Oh, ye echoes loud that ery! 
Oh, ye clover, stained and gory ! 

Shall the fair Idalia die?” 


The reader may well ask why he should be 
troubled with nonsense of this kind, much more the 
conscientious reviewer who examines carefully all 
books of verse that come his way, fearful lest a 
Keats or a Burns escape him. Our purpose is an 
emphatic protest against the publication of bad 
verse—not against the writing of it. “A Village 
Peasant,” Mr. Matson, Mr. Burnley, and Mr. Smythe 
are clearly worthy people and good citizens, whose 
hobby is Pegasus: we trust they may long continue 
to amuse themselves with verse. It is the publisher 
who should be severely criticised. The resuscitation 
of forgotten poets in Mr. Miles’s “ Poets and Poetry 
of the Century,” and the two or three new poetical 
reputations which have marked every year of late, are, 
doubtless, responsible for the large increase in the issue 
of bad verse. The ambition of the poeticule, kept well 
under by the failure to find recognition, is fired by 
rumours of fame attained at last by old men whose 
books fell dead from the press thirty years ago, and 
of the sudden success of young men who began by 
publishing their own works. The touting publisher 
is ready with his advertisement, and the poeticule 
“walks into his parlour” three abreast for the 
Indian file of a year or twoago. It is quite true 
that good publishers sometimes publish very inferior 
verse through mistaken ideas of friendship or by 
accident, but the publisher who makes a practice of 
it ranks with the quack-doctor. It is also true that 
publishing is a lottery; but to issue the works of 
“A Village Peasant” and Mr. Alfred Smythe is as 
remarkable business as it would be to enter a 
donkey for the Derby and persuade simpletons to 
back it. 





THE SPIRIT TO THE CHURCHES. 


THe Cuurch anp Socrat Prosiems. By A. Scott 
Matheson. Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 


Mr. MATHESON has written a word in season—or, 
rather, many noble and suggestive words—which 
Churchmen would do well to take to heart. But the 
largest Church has always been that of Laodicea, 
which is neither hot nor cold, and, being increased 
with goods, declares comfortably that she is in need 
of nothing. That the millions are in need of almost 
everything has not, until lately, troubled her over- 
much. To be sure, she has always preached up 
“Christian charity ;"” but, says Mr. Matheson, her 
sin is precisely this, that she has put charity in the 
place of justice, and made alms-giving, in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s picturesque language, a “ransom,” for the 
rich. It is certainly true that, from the Reformation 
down to this last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
the righteous claims of the labouring class have been 
sacrificed to land-robbers, church-robbers, monopo- 
lists, middlemen, and an aristocracy which neglected 
most of its duties, while the clergy have looked on 
in silence, or opened their mouths chiefly to recom- 
mend submission and to talk about the Will of 
God. Some time ago Canon Scott Holland exclaimed 
that the Church was forty years behind the Social 
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Question. He might have said four hundred, and he 
would not have been very much out. All through 
the Protestant, industrial, and mechanical period, 
teachers of the Gospel have staggered blindly on, 
like men in the dark, unable to cope with the “ land- 
grabbing” of the new nobility, with the usuries of 
the Funded Debt, with the exploitation of labour by 
those who had seized to themselves the means of 
production, with the heathenism of large towns, and 
with the barbarism and bestiality of village life as it 
is now lived. The Church of Laodicea has been rich, 
argumentative, theological, purblind, and lukewarm. 
Mr. Matheson comes to sound a message in her ear, 
and she will look at him for a moment sleepily. But 
will she wake up? The amiable writer is sanguine. 
Why should she not? he asks. Could she do any- 
thing more sensible? Is it not time to set about 
establishing the Kingdom of God on earth, of 
which she professes to have read in the New Testa- 
ment? Doubtless. Yet, when Mr. Matheson tells 
us that “all parties are eager to instal the workman 
in his inheritance,” we think he has allowed himself 
to be taken in by words. The clergy are by no 
means so eager; and the landlord, the capitalist, and 
the middleman do not intend to give up more than 
they can possibly help to their dear brother in 
Christ who earns a revenue for them. 

“The great proportion of the people are outside 
all Churches.” This amazing fact strikes horror 
into Mr. Matheson, and he thinks nothing but a 
social reform will meet the case. Church and State 
are both an organism—nay, the same organism— 
and should be subject to the same kind of regula- 
tions. Capital is not a despotic privilege, but a 
trust; and there is no such thing as unlimited 
property in land; there is only an “ estate,” to which 
clear duties should be annexed. The first charge 
upon wealth is the maintenance in fitting human 
conditions of those who, by their labour, according 
to Adam Smith, have created it, and who, in any 
theory, have the function of making it available. 
But English economists, in general, have been 
“chaplains of the middle class.” Capital, including 
the owners of land, takes more than its due; labour 
has never received so much as its due; and the 
lowest deeps of pauperism as we know it (or may 
know it, if we choose) in our time, are without a 
parallel in history. The writer has consulted 
statistics. He gives abundant instances; and the 
details, even though we were familiar with them 
beforehand, are sickening. It seems a blasphemy 
and a farce to talk of the New Testament as ruling 
a society in which these horrible Londons, Liver- 
pools, and Glasgows exist from generation to 
generation. The besetting sin of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, observes Mr. Matheson, is covetousness. They 
have infected the world with it; and their beautiful 
system of production for the market has turned 
modern Europe into a battlefield where the lives of 
thousands upon thousands are daily trampled down 
to make the problem which we call misery, anarchism, 
the unemployed, the proletariat, and the “submerged 
tenth.” 

What can the Churches do? “ Let them spiritual- 
ise politics and consecrate commerce,” replies Mr. 
Matheson. But how? There is no general scheme, 
in his opinion. Yet a revolution must be effected— 
of course by peaceful means, such as the combination 
of workmen and workwomen in their respective 
trade - unions —so that Capital, which has proved 
such a bad master, may become a good servant. 
This eloquent and kindly volume passes in review 
the different aspects of our so-called civilisation ; 
and in dealing with land-ownership, the housing of 
the poor, the sweating system, woman’s rights and 
duties, the temperance movement, and the training 
of children, has much good advice to offer, though it 
cannot be always so definite as we should wish. The 
writer dreads Utopian schemes, but is evidently 
attracted by some of them. He is a little afraid 
that Democracy will turn out to be the mere chaos 
and rebellion which Carlyle prophesied. And he 





allows more to the French and Belgian system of 
small peasant-farmers than those who have studied 
that dismal, narrow-minded, and clod-bound sort of 
people are likely to grant. If covetousness be a 
worshipping of idols, never were there such mean 
and sordid idolators as those who cultivate their two 
or three acres all the week, and spend the Sunday in 
walking about and surveying them. One of the 
strongest arguments for Collectivism may be drawn 
from these slaves of the sod. Has Mr. Matheson 
ever lived in a French village, or read the accounts 
given of French peasant life by competent observers, 
from Balzac to Zola? The grander civilisation will 
not come out of these foul sources : still less will they 
yield us the Kingdom of God. 

But a spiritual treatment of the questions touch- 
ing land, labour, and capital is of the utmost conse- 
quence. These well-meaning, earnest pages, devoid 
of clap-trap, often practical, and everywhere abound- 
ing in sympathy for the “nation of the poor,” will 
awaken some echoes in the pulpit, will startle “ Evan- 
gelicals,” who were wholly intent on banishing 
“ good works "—they have done it pretty effectually 
—into recognising that faith which has none to show 
may be dead and damnable, and will lead Christians 
who do not mean to be Laodiceans any more to open 
their eyes and see things for themselves. Mr. Mathe- 
son reveres prophecy, laments that the Churches 
have suppressed its utterance, and dares to remind 
them how Christianity arose. He deserves their 
hearty thanks, if but for quoting the words of life 
which he has gathered on every hand. It is curious 
that among his “ problems” we do not find the 
problem of “Interest, simple and compound.” Has 
the Gospel nothing to say on that head? We should 
have liked him, also, to discriminate between the 
elements in the Reformation which entitle him to call 
it a “ movement on behalf of the people,” and those 
whereby he is justified in saying that the poor in the 
sixteenth century were robbed and spoiled by their 
new Protestant masters. The relations of Luther with 
the Anabaptists would have thrown a flood of light 
on this subject, if Mr. Matheson had quoted them. 
And he must be well aware that the Socialists, who 
identify the Reformed spirit with an extreme Indi- 


-vidualism, have the strongest grounds to go upon. 


In the Catholic Church, both East and West, a life 
in common, with the surrender of personal property 
—the strictest form of collective association—has 
always been looked upon as the perfect life, so per- 
fect, indeed, that it could not be made compulsory or 
general. But the watchword of Lutherans and 
Calvinists was the substitution of the private home- 
life for the monastic in whatever shape. These 
points are not merely of an historic importance. 
The movement called Social is a revolt from the 
exaggerated and selfish domesticities of the last 
three hundred years. The protest may go so 
far as to annihilate the family by merging it in 
Communism; or it may not transgress the limits 
of State interference and control to which Mr. 
Matheson would give an ample scope. But one 
thing seems plausible. “If the doctrines that are 
found in the New Testament could be applied to 
human society, I believe,” said Louis Kossuth, “ that 
the answer to the Social Problem would be within 
our grasp.” Will the clergy of all denominations 
begin to apply them, without delay, to the 
phenomena of land-ownership, tithes, the Stock 
Exchange, Limited Companies, adulteration, and the 
“living wage”? And will they boldly preach what 
they have discovered? They have in their hands a 
simple but unerring test of the truth. Let them 
imagine their Master to be successively in the posi- 
tion, whether of taking or of earning money, which 
they desire to pass sentence upon. If there is any 
business Christ could not practise, or any situation 
which would involve doing Him an injustice, the 
sooner they let the world know thereof, the more 
likely it is that their now empty churches will be 
filled. It is far easier, indeed, to convert the Zulus 
than the angel of Laodicea and his luxurious 
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parishioners. Howbeit, Mr. Matheson writes ad- 
mirably, and has done his best. We will hope that 
he has not written in vain. 


FICTION. 

A Costity Freak. By Maxwell Gray. In 1 vol. London: 
Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co., Limited. 

Tov Art THE Man. A Novel. By the Author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” In 3 vols. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. 

THe Marpen’s Procress. A Novel in Dialogue. By Violet 
Hunt. London: Osgood, MeIlvaine & Co. 


“A CostLy FREAK” is not equal in intensity of 
interest to “The Silence of Dean Maitland,” but 
it has qualities which raise it far above the average 
story. The pathetic central figure is that of Mr. 
Ray, the poverty-stricken curate, whose virtues are 
in excess of his talents, and whose only wealth 
consists of that quiverful of arrows which seems to 
be the destined portion of his cloth. Mr. Ray— 
feeble, ineffective, but devoted to his duty and 
his family—has one weak place in his heart—his 
passionate devotion to his only son, Wattie, the 
invalid boy, who seems slowly perishing before 
his eyes for want of the little money that would 
provide him with the delicacies which in his 
case are necessaries. At the outset of the story, 
things look black indeed for the poor curate. Mr. 
Burrowes, the wealthy young rector, yielding to 
the wishes of the patron, Lord Woolford, who 
does not approve of Mr. Ray’s mode of reading the 
service, has given his curate a hint that he would 
do well to seek another cure. But Burrowes, though 
rich and young, has a good heart, and when he 
sees the terrible distress into which his hint throws 
the poor old curate he promptly withdraws it, and 
swears to himself a mighty oath that, Lord Woolford 
notwithstanding, Mr. Ray shall remain where he is. 
It is after the interview at which the curate has been 
agitated and alarmed by the language of his chief that 
a wonderful thing happens to him. Opening the old 
family Bible, he discovers within its pages two bank- 
notes for ten and twenty pounds respectively. In his 
distress of mind over the illness of his boy and the 
broken fortunes of his family, he had been praying 
earnestly for Divine assistance; and in his simple 
faith he accepts the banknotes he discovers in his 
Bible as an answer to his prayers. “The age of 
miracles was not past; he had faithfully, strenuously, 
and humbly, in fasting and watching, begged a 
certain sum of money from his Maker, and there, 
between the leaves of his Bible, lay that very sum, 
together with a certain Divine overplus. What 
could be clearer or more simple?” This is the 
curate’s view, and in all good faith he takes the 
money as a Divine gift, and applies it to the neces- 
sities of his sick child. But alas, these banknotes 
were Lord Woolford’s, and they had been entrusted 
by him to the rector, from whose pocket they had 
mysteriously disappeared. The rector suspects his 
gardener; the police are informed of the loss, and 
then, one terrible day, the notes are traced to the 
possession of the curate. The “great unpaid” do 
not believe in miracles, save as represented by their 
own power of administering justice; and when, to 
the distress of his family and friends, the rector 
included, Mr. Ray can only state that the notes were 
sent to him by the Lord, he is promptly committed 
for trial. In the meantime,:iMr. Burrowes comes 
forward as the good angel of the household, and 
offers himself in marriage to Millie, the curate’s 
daughter. Millie and he had been old antagonists, 
but their common sorrow had brought them 
together, and though she will consent to no engage- 
ment whilst the cloud rests upon her father’s name, 
she does not deny her love for the rector. In due 
time, the travail of Mr. Ray’s soul is accomplished. 
The reader must go to the story itself to learn how 
his character is re-established. Suffice it to say that 
in the end his vindication is complete, and the last 








pages of a very pretty and very pathetic story are 
bathed in sunshine. 

The author of “Lady Audley’s Secret” retains, 
after years of labour, that unrivalled art of con- 
structing clever plots, which first made her reputation 
in the early sixties. It is true that something of the 
fire of youth has vanished from her pages. She 
cannot believe quite so firmly as she once did in the 
reality of the characters she creates, and as a conse- 
quence she does not inspire a corresponding belief in 
the mind of the reader. But, apart from this, her 
novels have all those merits which won her early 
fame. The plot of “Thou Art the Man” is at once 
intricate and ingenious, and if one seems to have met 
most of the characters before, it has, at all events, 
been in different circumstances. A mysterious 
murder has been committed in the house of Sir 
Joseph Higginson, the father of the wonderfully 
beautiful girl who subsequently becomes the famous 
Countess of Penrith. The victim is the handsome but 
unacknowledged daughter of Sir Joseph; and the man 
suspected of the murder is Brandon Mountford, the 
lover of the beautiful Sybil Higginson, upon whom 
the coronet of a countess has not yet descended. Of 
course, Brandon Mountford is innocent ; but a jealous 
rival of his, Urquhart by name, being convinced of 
his guilt, induces him to believe that his only chance 
of escaping the gallows is by flight. Now Mountford 
is an epileptic, and he is himself by no means sure 
that he may not have killed Marie Arnold when 
unconscious of what he was doing. So he falls into 
the trap set for him by Urquhart, and allows him- 
self to be spirited away immediately after his arrest. 
Thus Sybil Higginson loses the man she loves, and 
has to submit to the unwelcome attentions of 
Urquhart, who even threatens to compromise her 
reputation if she will not marry him and endow him 
with the fabulous wealth of the Higginsons. From 
this persecution she is delivered by Urquhart’s 
brother, Lord Penrith, who flings his scoundrelly 
relative through the window of the room in which 
he had discovered him bullying Sybil, and promptly 
makes matters right for that lady by marrying her 
himself. Years pass, and the countess, who has long 
believed Brandon Mountford to be dead, is com- 
paratively happy in her married life. In her charity 
she has so far forgiven the wicked Urquhart as to 
consent to receive his neglected daughter under her 
roof, little recking that the young lady is sent there as 
a spy on behalf of her father. It is at this point in 
the story that the countess, when driving one day in 
the wild district where Penrith Castle is situated, 
has suddenly thrust into her hands by a wild-looking 
stranger a scrap of paper, bearing the following 
words, “ Out of the grave, the living grave, a long- 
forgotten voice calls to you. Where their worm 
dieth not, and their fire is not quenched.” Most 
persons would have been puzzled as to the meaning 
of this communication; but Sybil, Countess of 
Penrith, understands it in a moment. It isa message 
from thelost Brandon Mountford, to assureherthathe 
is alive still, and suffering ; and, from the moment 
when she gets it, she devotes herself to the task of 
discovering his place of concealment, whilst the 
treacherous Miss Urquhart keeps watch upon her and 
duly communicates all her movements to her pre- 
cious scamp of afather. No one acquainted with Miss 
Braddon’s stories will need to be told the ingenuity 
with which the plot is from this point worked out. 
There are many fresh developments, and even 
another and more horrible murder; but in the end 
justice is done, and a certain villain, as he gasps out 
his breath on his death-bed, murmurs a reluctant 
assent when the words “Thou art the man” are 
thundered in his ears. 

The sprightly author of “The Maiden’s Progress” 
has at least achieved one good result by her rather 
audacious experiment of writing a novel entirely in 
dialogue ; for she has thereby proved conclusively— 
if, indeed, any proof were needed—how superfluous 
is the mass of description, reflection, and general 
commentary through which the reader of the average 
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novel is compelled to wade, to the exceeding weari- 
ness of his spirit. Miss Violet Hunt, despising these 
conventional forms, has managed to draw her 
characters crisply, accurately, and vigorously by 
means of dialogue only. Indeed, it must be acknow- 
ledged that, by the dramatic method she employs, 
the personages of her story are made to reveal their 
individualities, motives, and thoughts in the most 
intimate manner. The heroine is, of course, one of 
the “new women” from whom it seems impossible 
to escape in the novels of to-day, and who are as 
fatally apt to bore one in fiction as in real life. 
Weary, however, as one may be of the type, she is 
presented to us in “ The Maiden’s Progress” with so 
much verve, humour, and appreciation of character 
on the author's part as almost to justify her repro- 
duction. Miss Mary Maskelyne, better known in 
these pages as “ Moderna,” is first shown as a budding 
ingénue of eighteen, preparing for her first ball; and 
the author traces her subsequent career up to the age 
of twenty-seven, through all the permutations and 
combinations of the New Womanhood, with anamount 
of sympathetic insight and shrewd wit that renders 
the book distinctly readable. Poor Moderna, like 
most women of her type, is “sickening of a vague 
disease,” which leads her to the perpetration of 
innumerable frantic “excursions and alarums.” 
She tries in turn the excitements of society, of art, 
of literature, of slumming, of lectures, and of other 
less harmless diversions; but in none of these pur- 
suits can she find happiness, or even contentment. 
And at last she discovers—though not before the 
reader is as heartily tired of her as she is of herself 
—that it is love, and only love, that she has been 
needing to make her both contented and happy. 
So Moderna, the very essence of all that is most 
obtrusively “new” and yet most eternally old in 
womanhood, subsides into matrimony like the most 
commonplace of her sex, and the author prudently 
refrains from telling us whether Moderna’s excellent 
husband ever repented of his bargain. The book is 
full of shrewd strokes of satire, and forms an equally 
amusing and discriminating study of feminine foibles. 
But it is too long. Three hundred pages of society 
small-talk, even when, as in this case, the babble is 
bright and smart, must inevitably pall upon the 
reader. And also it is time that the neurotic heroine 
were consigned to the limbo of the forgotten. She 
is no longer a novelty, and is fast becoming a 
nuisance. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


THERE are two particularly good and suggestive 
articles—albeit, of course, they are somewhat reaction- 
ary in tone—in the new Quarterly Review. Their 
presence is another indication of the improvement 
which we have occasionally noticed in this periodical 
of late—an improvement which, if it continues, may 
yet amount to a recovery of its old prestige, not- 
withstanding the exigencies of a hurrying age when 
every question receives treatment instantly, hourly, 
daily, weekly, monthly, a hundred times over before 
the quarterly oracle gets the chance of opening his 
moth. Perhaps this very eagerness and multitude of 
opinion may lend, if only by contrast, a new piquancy 
to the leisurely quarterly. At any rate, these 
two articles of which we speak seem exactly what 
quarterly articles ought to be—a full and deliberate 
discussion of some of the deeper and less obvious 
bearings of the great questions of the day by some- 
one who has something special to say upon the 
subject. The first of the two deals with the new 
Christian Socialism, and particularly with the part 
which the younger clergy of the Established Church 
seem now more or less inclined to play in connection 
with the social question, a tendency of which the 
Christian Social Union is the most noteworthy 
symptom. It is a sympathetic article, and might 
be read with profit by other Christian clergymen 
than those to whom it is expressly addressed; for 
while the writer sees the great good likely to arise 





from the increased interest which the clergy are 
taking in the social condition of the masses of the 
people, and the indictment they tend to deliver 
against the appalling selfishness of modern society, 
he points out the very dangerous confusion that, 
if not guarded against, may easily come of the mixing 
up of religion with economics and sociology. Already 
many of the young divines, in their eagerness, seem 
to have substituted unconsciously for the essentially 
unworldly ideal of Christianity that flatly material- 
istic ideal which is the dream of the Socialist, 
whether he labels himself Christian, as some of our 
own social Gospellers do, or frankly declares himself 
a foe to all religion—save worship of the State—like 
the more logical Socialists of the Continent. They 
advance, like the Tom Manns and Keir Hardies—who, 
nevertheless, despise all parsons as “a feeble folk” 
—the conception of an earthly paradise, a perfect 
terrestrial society—apparently to be brought about 
by political action. “Thy Kingdom come 

on Earth” has, by a special reading, and with a 
straining of the meaning of the phrase, become 
their watch-word, to the exclusion of the due 
recollection of Christ’s emphatic warning, “ My 
Kingdom is not of this world.” One of the Christian 
Social Union writers, perceiving the necessity of 
bringing Christian principles to bear upon individual 
conduct as well as on political action, advocates a 
“new Christian casuistry ” or code of rules for the 
guidance of individuals in all the departments and 
conjunctions of social life. Upon this the Quarterly 
declares that “the ‘new Christian casuistry’ threatens 
society with the despotism of a book, not now the 
Bible or Calvin's ‘ Institutes,’ but the ‘ Christian 
Socialist’s Authorised Manual of Applied Christi- 
anity, enforced not by the Ironsides, nor by the 
Kirk Session, but by the silent severities of exclusive 
dealing.” The history of Trusty Tomkins and the 
reign of the Saints is, we are reminded, a warning 
from the past against mixing religion with politics. 
“Christianity,” says the Quarterly reviewer, ex- 
pressing a truism, “does not propound political 
systems and a true ordering of industry, but 
it does create that type of character at once 
independent and self-suppressing, which may be 
called the raw material of sound politics and 
just industry. It works through individuals upon 
society.” “The unlawful use of religious authority 
produces woeful results in religion.” If they will 
bear in mind some of these truths, their censor in 
the Quarterly admits, the Christian Socialists may 
have “a wide sphere of useful work” befors them. 
The second article to which we refer is directly 
reactionary, but it is none the less interesting. It is 
a consideration of the prospective break-up of the 
system of party government as we have understood 
it in this country, and its replacement by the Con- 
tinental system of government by groups and fac- 
tions, as a result of the atomic theory of the State— 
in other words, of universal suffrage. How to avert 
this evil the writer thinks the great future problem, 
not of political philosophy, but of practical politics. 
It has exercised the minds of Mill and Taine, and 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, we all know, thinks the 
remedy is proportional representation. M. Desjardins 
and Herr Schiiffle to-day point to the representation of 
interests as the necessary formula for the organisation 
of modern democracy. Other articles in the Quarterly 
are on English Castles, Dr. Pusey, Irish Folk-Lore, 
and Latin Poetry of the Decline. The Edinburgh 
has likewise an article on Dr. Pusey, but the most not- 
able feature of a very good number of this quarterly 
is its reviews of certain recent historical publications. 
One of these, “Une Négociation inconnue entre 
Berwick et Marlborough, 1708-1709,” tells of certain 
secret overtures for peace made by Marlborough 
before Blenheim was fought, which the Fdin- 
burgh reviewer thinks confirms Lord Wolseley’s 
theory of Marlborough’s pacific disposition, but 
which the French editor of the correspondence 
believes to have been a ruse de guerre. Another his- 
torical book reviewed, the “ Memoirs of an Internuncio 
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at Paris during the Revolution,” seems one of the 
most interesting, though a fragment, of the many 
memoirs of that period. The internuncio, amongst 
other experiences, was present as one of the prisoners 
at the massacres at the Abbaye, and barely escaped 
being made one of the victims. “ Death in Classical 
Antiquity,” a review of “ Marcella,” and “ Bonney’s 
Story of our Planet,” are other articles in this 
number. In its political department, we regret to 
say, the Whig quarterly is not equal to its buff rival. 
The excellent Asiatic Quarterly Review is as full of 
informing and interesting matter as usual this term. 





DISCOURSES BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


Discourses: Brotogican ann Geroxocicat. (Collected Essays, 
vol. viii.) By Thomas H, Huxley. London: Macmillan & Co. 


NEED we do more than record the appearance in a permanent 
form of these brilliant and incisive essays? They range from 
the year 1861, in which their author held forth with his 
inevitable clearness (where he touches things physical) on “A 
Lobster; or, the Study of Zoology,” to the year 1875, about 
which latter date, as we may profitably call to mind, his good or 
evil fortune led him to » ce and name the Bathybius 
Haeckelvi, since withdrawn from circulation. In vain do we now 
inquire for the “ vast sheet of living protoplasm ” at the bottom 
of the deep sea, which was to have furnished the student in 
zoology with a necessary beginning; it is absent from these pages. 
Just possibly it may have gone to swell the volume of “‘ Science 
as she is misunderstood,” of which, in his well-known style, 
satirical vet suggestive, the gay Professor talks in his preface, 
warning all those who cultivate that flourishing branch “in the 
sermon, the novel, and the leading article,” that he has his eye 
upon them. If they are wise they will do as he bids, and in 
secret make themselves acquainted, for their souls’ sake and by 
way of recreation, with the chronicles of “a piece of chalk,” 
the romance that attaches to the “formation of coal,” and the 
very surprising adventures of “ germs” as personally conducted 
from stage to stage by M. Pasteur and John Tyndall. Let 
these preachers, novelists, and journeymen critics, the Professor 
seems to say, take in the world, if they please, for mundus vult 
decipi ; but let them not take in themselves too, or yield faith 
in private to the “ grotesque travesties of scientific conceptions ” 
by which they earn an honest living. Good advice, which we 
trust will not be thrown away. The “ Discourses” here recom- 
mended are much more entertaining than three volumes of 
dialogue on heredity by medical females, and as orthodox as 
most “advanced” sermons. A touch of the leading article here 
and there is likewise discernible, and we have one side of a 
combat with Lord Kelvin, whose physics by some curious mis- 
chance do now and again threaten to narrow the bounds within 
which “ biologists” of a Darwinian type are wont to disport. 
There is “ yeast’ enough in Professor Huxley’s writings at all 
times to set up a lively intellectual fermentation; and those 
who “do not really follow his argument” may still find it as 
amusing as it is instructive to watch him while he follows it 
himself. 





THE GENESIS OF THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION. 


Sources oF Tae Constirurion or tae Untrep Srates. By C. Ellis 
Stevens, LL.D,, D.C.L. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 


Tae origin of American institutions has been treated very 
variously, and from very different points of view. A few weeks 
agowe reviewed M. Charles Borgeaud’s valuable little work insist- 
ing on the share of Puritanism in the development of democratic 
ideals, and in particular of the characteristic institutions of New 
England. Less recently we have had Mr. Douglas Campbell in 
“The Puritan in’ Holland, England, and America ” minimising 
the share of England in the matter with some ingenuity, but 
very dubious result. The present work is a careful vindication, 
partly prompted by Mr. Campbell’s work, of the part played by 
the historical institutions of England in suggesting models, and 
still more ideas, for the framers of the American Constitution. 
It works out, but with more detail, the connection as stated in 
Mr. Bryce’s “America,” it traces the origin of the Englisli insti- 
tutions, and shows how the form they took in America was con- 
ditioned by the stage of development they had reacheli in 
England at the time of the Revolution. We do not kaow that 
there is anything exactly novel in the book, but it is a careful, 
consistent, and trastworthy piece of work of considerable value 
to historical students. ‘The best part of it, perhaps, is the 
treatment of the American Executive. Dr, Stevens brings out 
very clearly, first, that the framers of the Constitution intended 
to make their President into a king after the manner of George 
III., and, secondly, that they succeeded in their aim. He illus- 
trates the enormous powers possessed by an American President 
from an excellent source—a conversation of his own with 
President Hayes. Most presidents, according to this authority, 





occasionally disregard the advice of their Cabinet; all of them 
exercise a powerful check on the individual Secretaries of State ; 
the President is commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
controls foreign affairs, can practically, if not legally, declare 
war, and, when war is once declared, has indefinitely large “ war 
powers,” and, in fact, “has the nation in his hand.” In view of 
the conflict which is always more or less threatened in France 
between the supporters of the Parliamentary and Presidential 
forms of Democracy, as they have been called somewhere, 
this part of the book should have special value for European 
readers. We are glad to see, again, that, following Sir 
Henry Maine, Dr. Stevens does justice to the influence of 
Montesquien’s separation of the judicial, executive, and legis. 
lative powers of government. And we notice—what we do not 
remember to have seen before—that he treats the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution as substantially embodying a 
Federal Bill of Rights—an instrument, the absence of which as 
such in the Federal Constitution offers an odd contrast to its 
prominence in most of the early State Constitutions. Only one 
defect have we noticed, md one which is common among 
those who approach politics from the standpoint of the his- 
torian exclusively. e think he makes hardly enough of the 
influence of political speculation and the social contract theory— 
part of the common stock of ideas of nearly all jurists and 
ublicists from Grotius to the end of the last century, if not 
ater, and itself a product of the doctrines that had been spread 
over Europe by Roman law. It is rather too indefinite a subject, 
perhaps, for constitutional historians, but we think it deserves 
more notice from them than it usually receives. With this 
reserve we can cordially welcome the book. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Tuts Every-pay Lire” is a book of good counsels, and is 
avowedly written for young women and girls of the working 
classes, though we see no reason to limit its scope, since it 
appeals to all who are seeking to lead a useful and earnest life. 
There is a deeply spiritual tone in the book, though religion is 
never paraded ; and there is also that kind of sympathy which 
counts for much, because it is quite clearly the outcome of personal 
and practical knowledge of toil and temptation. The dignity of 
work may be described as the keynote of the volume, and from 
it the manner in which the harmony of a noble life is evolved is 
indicated. The standpoint of the writer is that of an advanced 
and uncompromising Anglican; and this circumstance will ex- 
= both the strength and the limitations of such a survey of 
ife and duty. 

Distinctly a pleasant book is Mr. Robert Leslie's quaintly 
named ‘ Waterbiography ”—an artless gossiping account of a 
boating career of half a century.’ Yachting is a fashionable 
pursuit now, but in the early forties only a few noblemen and 
plutocrats were able to indulge in the luxury. From youth to 
age the author of these pages has taken his holidays afloat, 
wandering for weeks together in summer along the southern 
shores of England. He gives a delightfal account of his cruises, 
which were chiefly made in boats he had helped to build. 
Mr. Leslie declares that after yachting for the space of fifty 
years, he never even yet makes a trip afloat without learning 
something. ‘ The changes or combinations of wind, weather, 
and tides are so endless, that had a man two boating lives 
allotted to him he would still meet conditions under canvas 
afloat, he had not met before. It is this which gives to every 
little voyage in a sailing-boat the freshness and interest of a 
game of chess, especially when the cruising ground is the 
crowded waterway of a great seaport.” He has come to the 
conclusion that a boat is quite as much a companion as a horse, 
and he adds that the difference between sailing in one’s own 
boat and in a hired craft is as great as betwen riding your own 
cob and a hack from a livery stable. Mr. Leslie recommends 
Southampton Water as an admirable single-handed ecruising- 
poe for old men, especially now that the adoption of outside 
ead-ballast has made it “ almost impossible ” to capsize a boat. 
He states that a lady of his acquaintance has for years handled 
her ten-ton cutter, during long day cruises in Southampton 
Water and the Solent, with no other help beyond that of an old 
salt nearly seventy years of age. 





* Tuts Every-pay Lirz. A Book for Young Women and Girls. By 
Eleanor Tee. With a Preface by the Rev. C, Pickering Clarke, 
M.A. London and New York: George Bell & Sons. Crown 8vo. 

A Warerpiocrapay. By Robert C. Leslie. Illustrated. London: 
Chapman & Hall. Demy 8vo. 

Tue GEeNTLEMAN’s MaGazrne Lrprary, 1731—1868. Edited by George 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. Ecclesiology. Edited by F. A. Milne, M.A. 
London : Elliot Stock. Demy 8vo, 

Acricutturat Zoorocy. By Dr. J.-Ritzema Bos. Translated by J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, B.A., F.C.P. Illustrated. London: Chapman & 
Hall. Crown Svo, 
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Manners. By an Old Boy. London: Elliot Stock. 18mo. 

Tue Finsr Tecnyiean Cortrece. A Sketch of the History of ‘‘ The 
Andersonian ” and the Institutions descended from It. 1796—1894. 
By A. Humboldt Sexton. Illustrated, London: Chapman & Hall. 
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Nothing in the way of annotation has been attempted in the 
new volume of “The Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” as it is 
rightly judged to be a hopeless task to bring the information 
given in these extracts—which cover the existence of the maga- 
zine from 1731 to 1868—up to date within the compass of a 
note. The present instalment of the work deals with one of the 
most interesting branches of archwology, for it is concerned with 
the rearing cf churches in England, historical facts concerning 
such edifices, and the decoration by sculpture, mosaics, and 
stained glass of the interior of the cathedrals and other sacred 
buildings. The aim is to present in this survey only points 
which are of general historical interest from an ecclesiastical 
standpoint, leaving aside facts concerning parish apnals which 
more properly belong to the topographical volumes of the series. 
We are reminded that under the specious name of restoration 
a great many changes have almost everywhere taken place— 
which are sometimes now difficult to trace—in the cathedrals 
and churches of the nation, and therefore a record which goes 
back to the early years of the reign of George II. deserves to 
be rescued from even comparative oblivion, since it places the 
student in possession of information for which he might else- 
where search in vain. Amongst the subjects of special interest 
on which light is east in these pages are church-building in the 
tenth century, the introduction of stained glass into English 
churches, the ancient confessionals which escaped destruction at 
the Reformation, the medizwval mosaic which exists at West- 
minster and Canterbury, the condition of the cathedrals prior to 
the Commonwealth, and the memorials which still exist of the 
zeal of the preaching friars. It appears that bell-ringing as an 
art was developed as early as the time of the Stuarts, and was 
regarded as a fashionable amusement during the reign of Queen 
Anne. The book contains a full and explicit index, and is a 
scholarly addition to the series to which it belongs. 

Practical farmers as well as agricultural students have long 
recognised the need of a manual of reference written on scientific 
srinciples, and yet in plain intelligible terms, on “ Agricultural 
Pooloxy.” Dr. Ritzema Bos is a Duteh expert who is every- 
where regarded as an authority on the subject, and Professor 
Ainsworth Davis has accordingly done excellent service by this 
condensed and well-edited translation of a standard book, which 
treats in detail the animals, birds, and insects which are harmful 
or helpful from the farmer’s point of view, and which also 
presents in outline a survey of the entire animal kingdom. The 
work is arranged on an excellent plan, and its directions are 
thoroughly practical. The author has permitted certain altera- 
tions in his text which bring the work more into touch with the 
requirements of British agriculture. These additions are indi- 
eated by square brackets, and in order to bring the book into 
reasonable compass, descriptions of animals which are not found 
in the British Isles are printed in small type. Many excellent 
illustrations and diagrams are scattered through the text, and 
help materially to elucidate its statements. Miss Ormerod, 
whose services to entomological research are well known, contri- 
butes an introduction to the work. 

If Addison is right in declaring that there is nothing so 
difficult as the art of making advice agreeable, the author of a 
bright and suggestive little book, entitled “Notes for Boys on 
Morals, Mind, and Manners,’ may fairly be conpuatalated. 
There is a pleasant literary flavour in the book as well as much 
straightforward manly talk about truth and honesty, courage and 
manliness, generosity and thrift, work and play, and a score of 
other practical subjects, Whoever the writer may be, he under- 
stands boy-life and its snares and temptations, and he never 
beats about the bush in his cheery wholesome counsels, or fails 
to call a spade a spade, Altogether, the atmosphere of this little 
volume is bracing, and its counsels are given with engaging 
eandour, delicate tact, and abundant common-sense, as well as 
right feeling. It is exactly the book to place in the hands of a 
youth who is crossing the threshold of home and entering upon 
the difficulties and opportunities of responsible life. 

Professor A. H. Sexton, of Glasgow, has just written, under 
the title of “ The First Technical College,” a lucid and impressive 
sketch of the “ Andersonian ” and the institutions descended from 
it. The founder of teehnical education in Scotland was Professor 
Jobn Anderson, F.R.S., out of whose work may be said to have 
grown the Mechanics’ Institutes which afterwards sprang up in 
the chief towns of England and Scotland. He was the son of 
the parish minister of Roseneath, in Dumbartonshire, aud was 
born in 1726. During his childhood his father died, and under 
the care of his aunt he was educated at Stirling. In the Jacobite 
rising of 1745 the Pretender marched on the town, and young 
Anderson took up arms in its defence ; and the sword, musket, 
and bayonet which he carried as a youth of nineteen were 
amongst the things which he bequeathed to form the nucleus of 
a museum in the college which he founded. He was sent in due 
course to Glasgow University, where he graduated, and at the 
age of twenty-niue he had won a sufficient reputation for scholar 
ship to justify his appointment to the chair of Oriental 
languages in that University. Two years later he received a 
more important appointment, for he was then elected Professor 
of Natural Philosophy ; abd from this period his career as a 
practical educational reformer may be said to date. He was, 
in many respects, a man far in advance of his times, and his 





energies quickly asserted themselves outside the narrow acade- 
mical grooves of the University. He encouraged artisans as 
well as merchants to attend his cee, and as he thought that 
the scarlet gown might prove a red rag to such students he had 
the courage to dispense with it in what he called his ‘ anti- 
toga” classes. He was never himself too old or too proud to 
learn, and eagerly made pilgrimages in the interests of self- 
education to all the manufactories in and around the city, in 
order that he might understand, not merely the industrial life, 
but the technical difficulties of the artisans. He quickly grasped 
the principles of the various industries, and saw at a glance 
that the rule-of-thumb methods in vogue were not merely faulty 
in themselves, but the outeome of sheer ignorance. To his 
honour his own words were, “These are the men who need a 
knowledge of natural philosophy for their daily work. Why 
should it not be placed within their reach, instead of being kept 
as a preserve for those wealthy enough to give the time for a full 
university course?” In this way, as Professor Sexton points 
out, Anderson sounded the true keynote of technical education 
—instruction in science for those who need it, in order to 
earry out their work efficiently in the manufactures in which 
they are engaged. He made it the ambition of his life to provide 
suitable instruction, and at his death, which occurred in 1796, he 
left his property to found institutions, to quote his own words, for 
the good of mankind and for the improvement of science; and in 
this way Anderson’s Institution was established, and out of it has 
grown in due course the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College. The “Andersonian,” as it was popularly termed, 
became the pioneer of other organisations for the advancement 
of learning, and before the century closed Count Rumford and 
his associates in London founded the Royal Institution much 
on the same lines. The book helps us to understand how great 
has been the subsequent progress of technical education in 
Scotland as well as in England, and it throws weleome light on 
the progress of the movement which has already done much, 
and is Seatined to do still more, for the social elevation of the 
people. 
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